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BREEZE FLEXIBLE METAL HOSE 


is standard equipment on FOKKER planes 


BYRD’S TRANS ATLANTIC 
ARMY TRANS PACIFIC 
BYRD’S NORTH POLE 











FOKKER TRI MOTOR PLANE WITH BREEZE FLEXMET 


REEZE flexible metal exhaust hose was 


used on the trans-oceanic planes of Byrd 
and Maitland. It is significant that the builders 
of FOKKER planes chose Breeze FleXmet 


hose for these trans-oceanic planes as well as 


other FOKKER planes. 


Breeze FleXmet is made in all sizes and of 
various materials such as aluminum, stainless 
steel, galvanized steel, copper, brass, etc. 


The comfort demanded in modern passenger 
planes requires that the cabin be warm and free 
from engine gases. This necessitates heating the 
cabin and carrying all exhaust gases aft. Breeze 
FleXmet is ideal for both purposes. 


Airplane builders are using Breeze FleXmet 
made of aluminum for wire conduits. Its ex- 
treme lightness, flexibility, and ease of installation 
recommend it for this use and many others on 
airplanes. 


BREEZE METAL HOSE AND MFG. CO. DIVISION 








(BREEZE 





Buy from Breeze 


BREEZE CORPORATIONS, Inc. 


Newark, New Jersey 
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An Appreciation 


KA 


- 


We wish to express our admiration and extend our most’ sincere 
congratulations to 


the army trans-Pacific fliers, Lieutenants Maitland and Hegenberger, 
for their brilliant flight to Hawaii, the longest over-water flight in the 
history of aviation — — 


the trans-Atlantic fliers, Commander Byrd, Acosta, Noville and 
Balchen, for their masterly conquest of storms, fogs and darkness in 
their flight to France — — 


the Army and civil organizations whose scientific preparations made 
these flights possible. 


That these great undertakings were accomplished in FOKKER Tri- 
Motored land type transport planes, is a source of pride to the man- 
ufacturers; but the greater satisfaction lies in the scientific contribution 
these path-finding flights have made toward the era of inter-continental 


air transport. 


*X 


Atlantic Aircratt Corporation 


Sales Office Factory and Flying Field 
110 East 42nd Street Teterboro Airport 


New York, N. Y. Hasbrouck Heights, N. J. 
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Wright Engines and 








“WHIRLWIND” 


The famous Wright air- 
cooled engine which made 
possible the historic flights 
of Lindbergh, Chamberlin, 
Maitland and Byrd—events 
that stirred all civilized 
nations to an enthusiasm 
unparalleled in the history 


of aviation. 
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1]Thompson Valves 


have joined in many of the 








greatest triumphs of aviation 


For many years Thompson Valves have 

been standard equipment in Wright 
99 engines, and have contributed to their 
wonderful records in tests of speed, 
height, distance and endurance. 


. Around the world, to the North Pole, 
, across the Atlantic with Lindbergh, 
Chamberlin and Byrd, and over the 
Pacific with Maitland — Wright engines 
and Thompson Valves have flown 
together. 


We are proud of our association with 
this organization of great engineers and 
designers which has contributed so 
much to the development of a new 
method of transportation. 





THOMPSON PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 
General Offices: Cleveland, O., U. S.A. Factories: CLEVELAND and DETROIT 


Thompson Valves, King, Shackle, and Tie-Rod Bolts, Tappets, Drag Links, Tie-Rods, 
Starting Cranks, and Brake-Rod Assemblies. 
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PIONEER INSTRUMENTS 


Guided Commander Byrd to Paris 
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Telegram or Cable Night 
































BLUE 
NITE 
gtam unless its char- m__| Nighe Lecter 
acter is indicated by uwco | Deferred 
a symbol in the check cr | Cable Letter 
in the address. Week End L 
ut NEWCOMB CARLTON, present J. C. WILLEVER, inst vice eos ey 














The Gling time as shown in the date line on full-rate telegrams and day letters, and the time of receipt at destination as shown on all messages, is STANDARD TIME. 
Received at 


[22 HOWARD 
36N J CA By BVENUE, BROOKLYN, Ny. 


PARIS 24 /3/16/30 

PINENSCO 

BROOKLYN (TRY PIONEER INSTRUMENT CO 754 LEXINGTON AVE 

BROOKLYN REPORT TO CD DELY | F/ADDRESSE ) 
YOUR INSTRUMENTS FUNCTIONED SPLENDIDLY .CONGRATULATIONS ANY ERROR 
IN COMPASS WAS NOT DUE ANY FAULT INSTRUMENTS THANK YOU AGAIN FOR 
YOUR HELP 
BYRD 
1228P 


RB-AUV 











Under the worst weather conditions encountered by any of 
the trans-oceanic fliers, Pioneer Instruments guided Commander 
Byrd and his crew to France, for nineteen hours out of sight of 
land or sea and much of the time completely “blind”’ in rain, fog 


and clouds. 


We congratulate Commander Byrd, Bert Acosta, Lt. Noville 
and Lt. Balchen on their success. The flight of the “America” 


was a masterpiece of navigation, pilotage and engineering. 


PIONEER INSTRUMENT COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY BROOKLYN NEW YORK USA 
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A part of the fleet of 25 Boeing Air Mail Planes (Wasp Engines) ready to leave Seattle, Washington. 





The Modern Pony Express 


With the inauguration of the Air Mail Service between 
Chicago and San Francisco by the Boeing Air Transport Company, 
one of the largest commercial aviation enterprises yet undertaken 
in the United States began operation. 


The “Wasp” was selected as the best exponent of modern 
aircraft engine development to assume the great responsibility of 
carrying the mail over this route. 


PRATT & WHITNEY AIRCRAFT CO. 


MARTFORD CONNECTICUT 
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SAVE 


DISAPPOINTMENT 


Newsdealers. stocks of AVIATION have been sold 
out so quickly during recent weeks that many 
regular news stand purchasers have been unable 
to obtain their copies. 


To those who have complained, we have had to 
reply, ““The edition is sold out,” despite the fact 
that our printing presses are working overtime to 
supply sufficient copies. 


You do not want to miss copies during these 
momentous times in the world of flight. 


The sure way to save disappointment is to 


MAIL YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TODAY 


$4.00 Canada $5.00 
in the United States Other countries $6.00 














250 West 57th Street 
New York City 
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Westinghouse 
Air Port 
Equipment 


In addition to Micarta pro- 
pellers, Micarta hinges, and 
Micarta pulleys for the aero- 
planes, Westinghouse  fur- 
nishes the following equip- 
ment for air ports: 


Floodlights 

Boundary Lights 
Approach Lights (Green) 
Obstacle Lights (Red) 
Hangar Lights 

Reflectors 
Motor-Generator Seis 











Micarta Propellers 
for Lt. Lester J. Maitland 


TT confidence of the U: S. Army Air Service 
in Micarta propellers is evidenced by their use 
on the Army’s trimotored plane selected for the 
flight to Hawaii. This Micarta-propelled plane has 
already given notable service, having carried Assist- 
ant Secretary of War Davison on a tour inspecting 
air ports all over the country. Méicarta propellers 
are used by both the U. S. Army and the U. 5. 
Navy Air Service. 


Micarta propellers have many advantages that rec- 
ommend them for the acrossthe-Pacific flight. 
They are unaffected by salt water spray, rain, or 
changes in temperature or humidity; they are light 
in weight yet strong; they do not chip. 


Look for the spread-wing trade-mark that identifies 
all Micarta propellers. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 
East Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Sales Offices in All Principal Cities of the United States and 
Foreign Countries. 


Westinghouse 
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Another Tribute to 


EDWARD SMITH gE 
PAINTS and VARNISHES - 


Just as the greatest yacht builders in this country have always used Edward Smith Marine Paints 
and Varnishes for the past hundred years, so have leading American builders of aircraft learned 
the advantages of using these quality materials. 


The giant Fokkers, which have just distinguished themselves, their builders and their intrepid 
pilots, are two more endorsements of the esteem in which these materials are held by men who 
appreciate the ultimate economy in high quality. 


We shall be glad to demonstrate to other aircraft manufacturers the practical advantages of nsing 
Smith Paints and Varnishes for interior and exterior finishes and for metal as well as wood. 


EKDWARD SMITH & COMPANY 


LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 
Makers of Marine Paints & Varnishes for 100 Years 
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FOKKER PLANE USED ON HAWAIIAN FLIGHT BY MAITLAND 


MAGNALITE 


Again Triumphs After 15 Years of Constant Use 


Magnalite Aluminum Alloy Heat Treated Castings furnished 
by Walker M. Levett Company on Trans-Oceanic Planes 


On the trans-oceanic planes of Byrd and Maitland the 
Atlantic Aircraft Corporation, builders of the FOKKER 


planes, used Magnalite aluminum alloy heat-treated castings. 


Wright Aeronautical Corporation, builders of the Whirl- 


wind engines use Magnalite aluminum alloy castings. 





The Walker M. Levett Company supplied aluminum 








hi lt alloy heat treated castings for the Douglass “Round the 

World” planes, the Loening Amphibian planes used on the 

ye South American Good Will Flight, the NC4, Commander 

alle oe ae Rodger’s Hawaiian plane, Byrd’s North Pole plane, and 

| oma ihe metal for more recently the planes of Lindbergh, Chamberlin, Maitland, 

notore, and Reve {ound that and Byrd as well as many other companies manufacturing 
? Oo cau ae airplane parts and accessories. 


‘dness and a very dense 
ture without any por- 


sity whatever. 
akmeere WALKER M. LEVETT CO 
8, it is the best metal for « ® 


‘ston hich e hav ” b4 
a a The Pioneer Aluminum Alloy 





gas L. LAWRANCE, Piston Manufacturer 
1 iorp Mew York Oly. 415-421 EAST 23RD STREET NEW YORK CITY 


Established 1904 
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Commander 
Byrd's tri-motor 
Fokker mono- 
plane over New 
York City on 
its final test 


flight. 


ANOTHER ACHIEVEMENT fer 
DARTMOUTH-TEX 


4 hes is indeed a season of great achieve- 
ments for American aviation. Commander 
Byrd’s great flight from New York to France 
against terrific weather conditions, and the 
long flight across the Pacific by Lieutenants 
Maitland and Hegenberger are typical examples 
of the courage and skill of American aviators 
and the leadership of American airplane 
builders. 


Dartmouth-Tex aero cloth has played no small 
part in these achievements. The fuselages and 
tail surfaces of both Commander Byrd’s huge 
plane, and that of Maitland and Hegenberger 
were covered with Dartmouth-Tex aero-cloth 
and tapes. The famous Bellanca monoplane, 
which holds the world’s record for endurance 


and distance is covered with the same fabric. 
In each case it has served its purpose faultless- 
ly, and conclusively shown why it has been the 
leading aero-cloth in America for sixteen years. 


Dartmouth-Tex is a grade A, mercerized cotton, 
full count fabric, 36 inches wide for wings, tail 
surfaces and fuselage coverings. It is guaran- 
teed to meet the most rigid government specifi- 
cations, and can be obtained on convenient rolls, 
which insures against creasing and wrinkling. 
It is not a processed fabric, although it can be 
supplied in processed form if desired. 


Durable tapes of all kinds—surface tapes. 
pinks, (scallops)—in any size required are 
ready for immediate delivery in all quantities 
Write for samples and quotations. 


Sole Distributor 


W. HARRIS THURSTON 


THURSTON CUTTING CORPORATION 
116-118 FRANKLIN STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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THE LEADING GRADE “A” 








AERO-CLOTH FOR 16 YEARS 
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With the Editor 


To the general public the 
trans-oceanic flights have been 
the most interesting of this 
spring’s aeronautical events, 
but to the commercial pilots 
who wish to buy planes the 
Ford Reliability Tour is of real- 
ly greater importance. Seeing is 
believing and to many of the 
commercial operators who are 
located on or near the long 
route of the tour this is the only 
opportunity of seeing the planes 
which they wish to purchase. 
Besides seeing some specific 
type of plane the tour affords 
an opportunity of observing 
the general trend of aeronauti- 
cal design and the developments 
which have been made since the 
previous year. 


Every one agrees that the 
tour is an excellent institution, 
both for demonstrating the 
planes and for testing their 
performance under service con- 
ditions and it is unfortunate 
that so many firms have not 
gotten this year’s models of 
their planes into production in 
time to enter them in this con- 
test. The meeting which is to 
be held after the tour to decide 
plans for the future will have a 
difficult and extremely import- 
ant question to decide when it 
comes to choosing the time for 
next year’s tour. 
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¢ ite recent Trans-Atlantic Flight Achievements of < 
Lindbergh and Chamberlin prove again to the gen- ae 
eral public the actual safety and reliability of modern air- Oe ok a 
planes powered with Wright Whirlwind Engines. Oe failc 
With a record of over 1,750,000 miles in safety in 1926 the 
in private and commercial flying, Wright Engines today ee sary 
stand preeminent in the aeronautical field. W 
The assurance of safety has been the only point which over 
has deterred many persons from owning an airplane for 2 
pleasure or business. The past two year record of Wright _ 
. . : . - on 
Engines and especially designed Wright Engined planes, B oak 
however, has finally removed any further uncertainty. To- . 
day dependable pilots under government license are imme- 
diately available for regular employment to teach you to fly ‘ 
a while piloting your plane. | 
fed agen anon by wey Well proved planes from the designs of leading American * t 
of fying and includes descrip- manufacturers, powered with Wright Engines for every type 
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When Failure Helps 
THE quest of scientific development, failure of 
some detail often proves as helpful as complete suc- 
Thus, Commander Byrd, forcing his way across the 


cess. 
Atlantic through fog and rain, suddenly came face to 
face with one of the greatest unsolved problems in air- 
plane navigation, that of finding and setting his machine 
down on the exact spot of his goal in conditions of prac- 
tically complete invisibility. 

Had he, through the black, fog bound night, been led 
straight to the very center of the landing field for which 


he aimed when he left New York, he simply would have 
demonstrated, by this supreme test, the perfection ot 
direction finding equipment for airplanes. That his 
navigation and equipment carried him to the very cen- 
ter of Paris in a night of mist and fog, through which 
he could not see fifty feet ahead, was in itself a marvel 
of achievement. That his highly developed instruments 
failed to lead him to the field itself only emphasizes 
the fact that the final location finding refinements neces- 
sary to practical commercial flying remained to be made. 

What with the conquering of meteorological conditions 
over the ocean, the lessons of navigation and the final 


failure of mechanical locating devices, the Byrd trans- 
Atlantie flight will stand out as a formidable contribu- 
tion to the art of airplane navigation on a practical 


seale. 





Engineering in Small Factories 

[ ALL industries there is a constant conflict between 

the engineering department and the production end 
of the plant, but there is no field in which this conflict 
is more diffieult of solution than in the manufacture of 
airplanes. Here the average plant producing commercial 
planes is of very small size and ean not afford to em- 
ploy a really high elass designer capable of doing 
original design work, reliable stress analysis ete. There 
is also almost an unlimited field for new designs and 
radical improvements and the designer constantly wants 
to try out new ideas before the factory has developed 
production methods on the original design. 

In many of the smaller shops the problem is met by 
havine the designer spend much of his time on the 
manacement of the plant or on the sales end of the 
work but real inventive and design ability is rarely 
combined with business ability. Where the designer is 
not jart of the firm the problem usually solves itself 
B by 2 row between the company and the designer and 
the (signer goes on to other fields. Another solution 
employment of a mediocre designer who. merely 


is the 





copies other planes and adds on one or two gadgets of 
his own which usually do not work. A third solution 
is the employment of a consulting engineer for the 
general layout of the plane. Under such a scheme the 
engineer does the stress analysis and balance work while 
the firm employs permanently a production engineer 
who works in close cooperation with the factory mana- 
ger. 

None of these solutions are entirely satisfactory and 
yet the situation is one which every small manufacturer 
has to face. Some sort of a compromise is probably the 
only way to get around the difficulty. The manufactur- 
er must realize that engineering is a very essential part 
of his business and that he must pay high prices for 
work which at times seems superfluous. The engineer on 
his part must realize that if the company is to be 2 
financial success he must do a lot of detail work in eo- 
operation with the production department and that he 
must keep in mind that a new plane is not a success 
unless it is built in sufficient quantities to make money 
out of it. 





Trans-Continental Passenger Service 
ITH THE opening of the Chicago-San Francisco 
air mail route to passenger service a new chap- 
ter is to be started in the development of American Com- 
mercial aviation. The Boeing Company with its new 
equipment is providing the Western part of the trans- 
continental passenger service while the National Air 
Transport plans in August te make the Eastern flight 
regularly from New York to Chicago. 

The United States has proceeded along lines in its 
air mail service widely different from those used in 
Europe. In the same way, the passenger service will 
have to be promoted. The Western Air Express, the 
Ford Company and the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Co., 
as well as the Florida Airways have experimented with 
this kind of traffic. With the possibility of a through 
trip, including night flying, from New York to San 
Franciseo, Los Angeles or Seattle in thirty hours, more 
or less, a new opportunity will be available to travelers 
which ought to attract a reasonable share of traffic. The 
passengers will be charged a fare that will make it pro- 
fitable to carry them which is different from the plan in 
Europe where the government pays part of the fare in 
the form of a subsidy. If it can be demonstrated that 
there are persons who are willing to pay the cost of 
aerial transportation, another achievement will have 
been recorded on the pages of our aeronautical history. 
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OR THE third time within the short space of six weeks 
iz an American made airplane has crossed the waters ot 
the North Atlantic in one continuous flight. This time 
it was the three engined (Wright Whirlwind) Fokker mono- 
plane America commanded by Comdr. Richard E. Byrd 
that took off from Roosevelt Field, L. 1., at 5:24 a. m. June 
29 and at 2:30 a. m. (French time) July 1 was landed in the 
sea some 200 yards from shore near Ver-Sur-Mer, France. Ac- 
companying Commander Byrd were Bert Acosta, pilot; 
Lieut. George O. Noville, flight engineer, and Bernt Balchen, 
relief man. Together the four airmen had originally set out 
to cross the Atlantic and land at Le Bourget, outside of 
Paris, but after being in the air for over forty hours, nine- 
teen of which were spent in a fog, out of sight of land or 
water, and the last five of these being spent groping blindly 
through pitch darkness over and about the French capital in 
search of a suitable place to land, they voluntarily ended 
their trans-Atlantic flight in the waters off the French coast 
and then made their way ashore by means of a rubber life 
raft. 

According to latest reports the only injury inflicted, aside 
from the strain and shock of the agonizing ordeal, was the 
fracturing of Bert Acosta’s collarbone. But when the quartet 
arrived in Paris on the following day, after spending a night 
as guests of the city of Caen, Acosta and Byrd were examined 


Aerial view of Commander Byrd’s “America” during a test flight (P & A Photo) 


The America Flies Through Fog to France 


Commander Byrd and Companions See No Land or Water for Nineteen Hours and are 
Completely Lost for Last Five Before Landing 200 Yards Off Shore at Ver-Sur-Mer 


—_——- —- 
——————————————_ 





at the American Hospital, and afterwards advised to go to 
bed in their suite at the Hotel Continental and obtain all the 
rest possible. 

The take off from Roosevelt Field, executed by Acosta, was 
perfect and counting the weights of the four men the total 
load of the plane was more than seven tons, or close te 
15,000 lb. most of which was accounted for by the 1,305 gal. 
of gasoline in the tanks. 


Take Off Made in 48 Seconds 


Before taking off Acosta had announced that he would 


“hold her down” as long as possible. This he did to the letter. 
As soon as the rope which anchored the tail skid was cut, the 
plane started down the runway gathering speed with every 
revolution of the propellers. After 1,000 feet had been cov- 
ered the tail could be seen to be off the ground, but instead 
of trying to clear the wheels Acosta held it down for greater 
speed and even when at last he cleared the ground he made 
the plane “cut the grass” before trying to gain height. Evet- 
tually he climbed up and when the giant Fokker passed over 
the spot of the ill fated Sikorsky crash of last year, it was 4 
good thirty feet in the air. 

The plane took forty-eight seconds to run the 3,268 feet 


before it got into the air. In a full load test it had made >@ 
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tak. off in twenty-seven seconds, but this time Acosta had 
allo..ed the plane to carry itself into the air. 

Once up, Acosta continued across Curtiss Field, still mak- 
ine .o attempt to force his engines or gain quick altitude. He 


vanished to the west in the lowering horizon. Then five min- 
utes later a ery went up from those outside the hangar. The 
Ameriea eould be seen returning with an escort of nine 


planes, some of them from Mitchel Field and others contain- 
ing »eporters and photographers. 


Passes Over Hangar Heading East 


_— 


he plane by that time had gained an altitude of about 
700 feet. The engines still were not turned up high, but 
seemed to be making the revolutions which give the plane its 
best cruising speed of about ninety miles an hour. Com- 
mander Byrd had pointed his plane due east as he passed 
over the hangar. A mile or so away he took an east north- 
east course and headed for the end of Long Islana. 

Fairly good weather was met with as the Fokker flew up 
the American coast and a good speed was maintained even 
with the heavy load aboard. But upon reaching Newfound- 
land the fog was encountered and from that time until they 
had nearly reached Europe the fliers saw neither land nor 


water. So dense was the fog at times that, according to state- 
ments of the airmen, it was barely possible to see the tips of 
the wings. 

During the crossing Commander Byrd was unable to make 
ohservations in an attempt to find his exact position and the 
p'ane flew a compass course for over a thousand miles. At 








Finistere the course was set for Paris and soon after that, 
darkness closed in. And from that time until they landed in 
the water the exact position was not known to those on board. 
More than once they believed themselves to be near, if not 
directly over their goal, but owing to the thickness of the fog 
they were unable to pick up any of the signal lights on the 
ground. And added to this condition was the sudden failure 
of the radio set. 

For hours they circled about in search of a landing place 
but it was too dark to tell the nature of the ground below. 

Eventually when the fuel talks were practically dry the 
fliers saw the revolving light of a lighthouse and it was de- 
cided to make a landing in the water. A navigation flare was 
dropped but its weak light was little or no use in the land- 
ing. 


Bernt Balchen at the Controls 


Bernt Balchen was at the controls, having relieved Acosta, 
who had piloted the plane from the time it took off from 
Roosevelt Field. As the plane struck the water the under- 
carriage was torn off. The impact threw Commander Byrd 
through a window and into the water. As he came to the sur- 
face he called the name of each f his companions, but re- 
ceived no reply owing to their deafness from many hours of 
the engines’ droning. 

Finally the four found each other and prepared to go 
ashore in the rubber life raft. Commander Byrd was the last 
to leave the plane and he took with him the mail, the part 
of the Betsy Ross flag which he was to present to President 





ls 








right, Bert Acosta, Commander Richard E. Byrd, Lieut. George A . 
monoplane, America. 


.P & A Photos) 
Noville and Lieut. Bernt Balchen, in front of their tri-engined Fokker 
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Doumergue of France, and as many of his charts and tech- 
nical notes as he could rescue. 

Upon reaching the shore they eventually found the light 
house keeper and two fisherman who helped them find quar- 
ters in the little Normandy village. 

When at last the trans-Atlantic airmen arrived in Paris 
they were accorded an enthusiastic reception by the populace. 
The streets were jammed with cheering thousands who were 
thankful of their safety and admiring of their courage and 
perserverance. 

As soon as they are physically able to stand it, they will 
be honored by the French government and the French people. 
In the meantime messages of praise and congratulations are 
being received from all over the world. 





Los Angeles to Make Longer Flights 


According to a recent oral announcement made by Sec- 
retary of Navy, Curtis D. Wilbur, the Navy dirigible Los 
Angeles, now undergoing a month’s period of overhaul for 
the primary purpose of repurifying her helium, will be used 
on longer flights in the future. 

The dirigible, which under the terms of the Treaty of 
Versailles of 1919, can be used only as a commercial ship, 
has been employed as a training craft for lighter-than-air 
craft development of the Navy. Just what flights the Los 
Angeles would be called upon to make has not as yet been 
determined, the Secretary stated. 

The possibility of a Lakehurst, N. J., to Honolulu, Hawaii, 
flight was discussed orally by the Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy for Aeronautics, Edward P. Warner. 

A mooring mast has been provided especially for the Los 
Angeles and other lighter-than-air crafts at Honolulu, and a 
crew to handle the vessel is maintained there. 

This flight, if ultimately decided upon by the Navy, would 
be of approximately 6,000 miles, it was stated at the Depart- 
ment. The distance from Lakehurst to Honolulu is approxi- 
mately 5,400 miles, but the course that would be selected for 
such a trip probably would be by way of Fort Worth, Tex., 
and San Diego, Calif., where mooring masts have been con- 
structed. 

The Navy tender “Patoka,” which also is equipped with a 
mooring mast, Secretary Wilbur said, has been successful in 
its mooring tests with the Los Angeles. 

In the event the Los Angeles should make the Honolulu 
hop, the “Patoka” in the opinion of naval officials, would be 
used to follow her course across the Pacific. 

The Los Angeles, which was built in Frederickshafen, Ger- 
many, for the navy, made the trip across the Atlantic to Lake- 
hurst, N. J., a distance of 5,081 miles. 





British Pilots Plan Atlantic Flights 


London, England, reports state that two attempts at non- 
stop flying between London and New York will be made this 
summer by British pilots. 

Under sponsorship of “The Westminister Gazette” Capt. 
F. T. Courtney, one of Great Britain’s most noted airmen, 
will hop off in July, and Capt. Robert S. MacIntosh and 
Lieut. Col. F. F. Minchin, both British imperial airway pilots, 
will take off the first week in August. 

Captain Courtney has completed arrangements for an 
attempt to become the first flier to cross the Alantie from 
Englard to the United States, and plans to leave Southamp- 
ton to try to fly to New York by way of Ireland and New- 
foundland. He will fly a Dornier-Wal monoplane, an all- 
metal flying boat designed by the famous German constructor, 
Herr Dornier. It is propelled by two Napier “Lion” engines 


mounted in tandem, each furnishing 450 hp. 

If Captain Courtney’s flight to New York is successful 
he plans to fly back to England after a stay of only eight 
or ten hours. 

MacIntosh and Milchin expect to fly from London to New 
York, refueling there in eight hours and hopping back across 


the ocean and into Europe. They have chosen the first week 
in August for the hop because the weather is generally “air 
at that time. They plan to fly from the Northolt Airdrome, 
near London, to New York and return within eighty hovrs; 
then, turning their plane eastward, to fly until the fuel supply 
is exhausted. 


The flight, estimated to cost $20,000, of which halt is 
already provided, will be made in a 450-hp. Fokker mono. 
plane, thus discarding the biplanes heretofore used by the 
British for long-distance flights and taking up a plane simi- 
lar to those used by Lindbergh and Chamberlin. 


Sir Samuel Hoare, Air Minister, confirmed in the House 
of Commons recently, made the report that no further at- 
tempts at a non-stop flight to India can be made until fal. 








— 




















Aviation progress in the past fifteen years is strikingly illustrated by these 
two photographs of two “Avro” planes, one of which, the bottom, was 
manufactured in 1912, and the other, in 1927. Photo shows :—Top: 
The Avro “Avian,” a two-seater biplane, with 60 hp. “Genet” enzine, 
model of 1927, manufactured for the amateur aviator and for commercial 
aviation. Bottom: Avro triplane, the original Avro airplane, manufac’ured 
in 1912, which has just been presented to the South Kensington (London, 
England) Museum. 








German Air Society Starts Flight Fund 


The German Air Traffie Association 
nounced that it has started a popular subscription to raisé 
funds for financing transocean flights by German pilots u-ing 
German planes and motors. The fund was launched it! 
a donation of 5,000 marks by the association itself, and it is 
believed that it will soon reach proportions that will permit 
the purchase or construction of appropriate craft. 


This is the first announced move of this kind to try to com- 
pete with American fliers, though a multitude of reports are 
afloat of attempts planned by several of Germany’s ables 
pilots. 
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Record Washington to Boston Flight 


\ yew record for the round trip flight between Washing- 
ton v. C., and Boston, Mass., was recently established by 


Lie.:. Allan P. Flagg, Operations officer of the Bureau of 
Aeronauties, Navy Department. Flying one of the Navy’s 
mo-' modern type airplanes, the Vought “Corsair”, Lieuten- 
ant -lagg made the round trip in the actual flying time of 
six ours and forty minutes, which gave an average speed of 
ove: 135 m.p.h. for the round trip. 

Vought plane flown by Lieutenant Flagg is a dupli- 
cate of the Corsair model which recently established four new 
sea) lane World’s Records for altitude and speed, all made by 
U. s. Naval Air Service personnel. 

HH» was accompanied on the record trip by Lieut. Comdr. 
Georve D. Murray, Flight Officer, of the Bureau of Aeronau- 
tics. 


[lie Navy has placed an order with the Chance Vought 
Corporation for a large number of these Corsair planes. 
They are equipped with Pratt & Whitney “Wasp” engines. 


The Corsairs will be used throughout the Naval Air Service, 
particularly on the new aireraft carriers U. S. S. Saratoga 
and U. S. S. Lexington now rapidly nearing completion, and 
for catapulting on the Navy’s battleships and scout cruisers. 


The Corsairs will replace the Vought UOs now being exten- 
sively used by the Navy. 


Wright to Head Model Plane Contest 


In a recent announcement made by the Playground and 





Recreation Association it was stated that Orville Wright has 
accepted the Chairmanship of a national contest in the con- 
struction and flying of model airplanes, to be conducted by 
the association. 


The contest was inspired by Col. Lindbergh’s flight to 
Paris, and it has been endorsed by the Assistant Secretaries 
for Aviation of the War, Navy and Commerce Departments. 

A series of local competitions will be held on the public 
playgrounds by Municipal recreation departments, park com- 
missions and other publie recreation organizations in 800 
cities. One million boys and girls, young men and young 
women are eligible to compete in these competitions, the win- 
ners of which will go to Memphis early in October to run 
off tle finals in connection with the National Recreation Con- 


m oress 





Chicago-Frisco Mail Run Goes to Boeing 


At 12.01 am. July 1 the Boeing Airplane Co. took over 
‘om the Post Office Department the operation or the wes- 
tern division of the transcontinental air mail service between 
Chicazo and San Francisco. 

The Post Office department will continue to operate the 
easter division between Chicago and New York for one month 
* will be turned over to the National Air Transport, 


4, 


I 


Ine. 

Ti Boeing Airplane Co. will operate a fleet of 21 planes 
of it own manufacture of sufficient size to transport two 
cers and the mail eargo. Virtually the entire air mail 
personnel of the division, ineluding the pilots and mechanies, 
will he taken over by the Boeing Company. D. B. Collier 
former general superintendent of the air mail service, occu- 
ples 2 similar position with the Boeing Company with head- 
quarters at Salt Lake City, Utah. 


English View World’s Smallest Plane 





Whot is claimed to be the smallest passenger airplane in 
the ld was exhibited recently at Croyden airdrome, out- 
va .ndon, England, after it had completed a flight from 
Tutt { 

The lane has a thirty-three-foot wing spread and is twen- 
tv-To _teet long. A twin-cylinder engine drives it seventy- 
five mies an hour. Its weight without a load is 585 Ib. Lady 
Bailev. ‘he English aviatrix, was the German pilot’s first pas- 
a. ". ond expressed delight with the plane. The German 
MIOT «< 


‘| it was intended for sale to sportsmen. 








Art Goebel to Attempt Hawaii Flight 


Art Goebel, rated as one of the most capable pilots on 
the Pacific Coast, will attempt a non-stop flight from San 
Francisco to Hawaii in an effort to win the $35,000 Dole 
Prize. Goebel will use a regular stock Travel Air monoplane 
powered with a 
Wright Whirlwind 7 | 
J-5 motor. Associ- : 
ated with Goebel in 
the enterprise is 
H. C. Lippiatt, 
Southern Califor- 
nia representative 
of the Travel Air 
Company. 

Goebel and Lip- 
piatt made a hur- 
ried trip to Wichi- 
ta in an effort to 
secure a plane in 
time to compete for 
the Dole prize. 
Leaving Clover 
Field, Santa Moni- 
ea, where Goebel 
maintains a hangar 
and airplane ser- 
vice, June 14. the 
pair arrived in 
Wichita in 15 hours 
lying time, with 
in overnight stop 
at El Paso. Lippiatt used his own plane, a three-place, 
Wright Whirlwind engined Travel Air. 

At the Travel Air factory, they found production going 
on at capacity rate, but when the purpose of their errand 
was explained, Lippiatt and Goebel were promised a standard 
Wright Whirlwind Trave: Air Monoplane by August 1. 
Arrangements were made for necessary alterations and spe- 
cial equipment that will be required for the Hawaiian flight. 

In preparation for the long flight, Goebel is spending con- 
siderable time at the U. 8. Hydrographic office in San Diego 
acquiring data essential to correct navigation. Whether he 
will be accompanied on the Hawaiian flight by a navigator, 
has not yet been announced. 




















Art C. Goebel 





Previous Record to Hawaii Was 75 Hours 


According to an oral statement of the Department of the 
Navy, the fastest time, before the flight of Lieutenants Mait- 
land and Hegenberger, made between the Hawaiian Islands 
and San Francisco in any means of conveyance was made 
by the light cruiser Omaha which made the run in 75 hr. 40 
min. and 40 see. in 1923. The time of the airplane flight was 
approximately 26 hr. 

The average speed of the Omaha was 27.76 knots an hour, 
and that of the Army Fokker plane, approximately 92 m.p.h. 

The Omaha, it was stated at the Department, steamed 
from Diamond Head Lighthouse on the Island of Oahu to 
the San Franciseo light vessel, making the trip from May 8 
to 11, 1923. 





Only Ten Cent Lindbergh Stamps Issued 


In a memorandum to postmasters generally who have sought 
a supply of two cent stamps commemorating the flight of 
Colonel Lindbergh, Third Assistant Postmaster General, R. S. 
Regar announced that the new Lindbergh commemorative 
stamp is being printed in denominations of ten cents only and 
issued in sheets of fifty stamps. 
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The three engined Fokker Army Transport just off the ground en route 


for Hawaii (P & A Photo) 


Maitland and Hegenberger Fly to Hawaii 


Pilot Three Engined Wright Whirlwind Fokker Army Transport From California 
To Wheeler Field, Hawaii and Set New World’s Non-Stop Water Flight Record 


T NINE minutes after seven o’clock (Pacific time) on 
Tuesday morning, June 28, Lieuts. Lester J. Maitland 
and Albert Hegenberger soared into the air aboard a 
three engined (Wright Whirlwind) Fokker Army Transport 
from the runway of the Oakland municipal airport in Cali- 
fornia and headed west toward the Hawaiian Islands some 
2400 miles way. Twenty five hours and fifty minutes later the 
huge plane was glided down to a perfect landing on Wheeler 
Field, Island of Oahu, Hawaii. Thus for the first time in 
history the American mainland and the Hawaiian Island were 
successfully connected by air, and added to that was the es- 
tablishment of a new world’s record for non-stop distance 
flying over open water. 


Competitor Forced to Return 


A short time after Maitland and Hegenberger had taken the 
air at Oakland two civilian aviators, Ernest L. Smith and 
Charles H. Carter took off in a single engined (Wright Whirl- 
wind) Travel Air monoplane in an attempt to race the Army 
fliers across the Pacific waters, but due to a minor mishap 
Smith, the pilot, was forced to return to the airport and give 
up his initial attempt. 

The start by Maitland and Hegenberger proceeded with 
military precision. There was no fuss or disrupting demon 


stration. The large crowd that had gathered to witness th 
take off conducted itself in an orderly manner, and nine mit 
utes after the fliers, accompanied by Maj. Gen. Mason M. 
Patrick, chief of Army Air Corps, had arrived at the field the 
plane was in the air and on its way. 


Take Off Run of 6000 Ft. 


The runway at the Oakland field is 7,020 feet long and 
according to official Army observations, the Fokker took the 
air at approximately 6,000 feet. Only those persons wh) 
were stationed near the end of the runway saw the plane leap 
the ground because of the heavy clouds of dust stirred up by 
its propeller and which completely hid the plane. 


Overhead, circling and swinging about the field, were sev 


eral Army service planes. As soon as the Fokker cleared th 
ground these escort machines straightened out on a westerl! 
course and fell in formation behind as Lieutenant Maitland 
— it over San Francisco Bay, heading toward the Golde: 

ate. 

The plane climbed rapidly from the field and. by the tim 
it reached the Golden Gate it was 2,000 feet high. © 

Immediately on receipt that the plane had taken off ship! 
on the Pacific were fiashed wireless warnings to keep a shat) 
watch and report its course by radio. The radio beacon statio 
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erected at the Presidio of San Francisco especially for the 
fligt, was reported in operation as the flight started. 

The naval radio station at San Francisco received first word 
of the Fokker after it left the coast line. A message from the 
steamship American Legion, 108 miles off shore, reported the 
plane passing at 8 A. M. A later report was that the Fokkex 
was sighted 800 miles out at sea. From then on until the 
fliers were within five hours of their destination various radio 
stations received reports of their being sighted. 

The radio signal beacon flash from Maui, which the aviators 
had hoped would guide them along their way, was available 
only during the first hour of their flight. 

“When the beacon failed to register we decided to get alti- 
tude and consult the stars,” Hegenberger is reported to have 
said. “We went to the 10,000-foot level and checked our posi- 
tion. While flying at that altitude we noticed a knock in one 
of the motors, so we promptly descended to 5,000 feet, where 
the motor adjusted itself, and we returned to the higher level 
without difficulty, where we remained until this morning.” 

Land Sighted After 23 Hours 

According to the aviators that was the only engine trouble 
of any consequence they encountered. They explained that a 
following wind accompanied them virtually all the way, and 
except for a slight rain squall, good weather was encountered. 

Land was first picked up after they had been in the air for 
twenty-three hours. It was the Island of Kauai, northwest of 
Oahu Island, of the Hawaiian group, on which they landed. 

The end of the flight was dramatic. A large crowd of Amer- 
ieans and natives had awaited the fliers throughout the night, 

















(P & A Photos) 
General Patrick bidding Lieutenants Maitland and Hegerberger goodbye 
just before the take off. 


g and, as daylight came with no word from them, had grown 


vith fear that they might have fallen in the sea. Army 
were sent out to weleome them, but they found no 
them. 

. ‘tenly the skies which had been overeast cleared and a 
few moments later the giant Fokker plane «ame unexpectedly 
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into view. As the plane circled the field, shouts arose from 
the crowd, growing louder as the machine descended in a per- 
feet landing. 

Maj. Gen. Edward M. Lewis, commanding officer of the 
Hawaiian Department extended the official greeting and after 
a brief welcome held on the field the fliers were taken to an 
officer’s home at the post. Here they were given coffee and 
allowed to prepare for the long ride into Honolulu. 





Hawaiian Fliers In Aviation Since 1917 


Lieutenants Maitland and Hegenberger, pilot and navigator 
of the three engined Army Fokker monoplane that flew from 
California to Hawaii, have been closely connected with avia- 
tion since 1917. 

Both enlisted in the aviation section of the Signal Corps 
in 1917, when the United States entered the war, Maitland 
in April and his companion in September. 

With his training period behind him, Maitland was attract- 
ced by racing events and in March, 1923, he broke the then 
world speed record with a 244.97-mile-an-hour flight in a Cur- 
tiss racer over a one kilometer course at Wilbur Wright Field, 
Ohio. He has flown nearly every type of plane and is known 
as one of the Army’s best pilots. 

Hegenberger, who studied engineering before the war, 
turned to the navigation phase of aviation and from July, 
1919, to September, 1923, was chief of the instrument and 
navigation branch of the Engineering Division at McCook 
Field, Ohio. On Army records he is listed as one of the out- 
standing navigators in the service. 

Born in Milwaukee in 1898, Maitland had his first flying 
training at Rich Field, Waco, Tex., being commissioned as 
a reserve aviator in May, 1918. Thereafter he served at 
Camp Dick, Dallas, Langley Field, Va., and Taliaferro Field, 
Tex., in the Hawaiian Islands and Bolling Field, Washington, 
D. C., at Wright Field, Ohio, upon the appointment of As- 
sistant Secretary Davison to handle Army air activities he 
was made Assistant Executive in Mr. Davison’s office. 

Hegenberger was born in Boston in 1895. He received 
flying training at Ellington Field, Houston, Tex., winning 
a reserve commission in April, 1918. After service at Elling- 
ton Field and Camp Dick, he passed the observers and gun- 
nery tests and then took a special engineering course at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

He became chief of the instrument and navigation branch 
at McCook Field after having served in the equipment section 
and, like Maitland, served also in the Hawaiian Islands. After 
his return to McCook Field he made a number of cross 
country flights, entirely through fog or clouds, in order to 
test the earth inductor compass as a navigation aid. 





Drouhin Expected to Hop Off Soon 


Reports from France state that the time is near when 
Maurice Drouhin, famous French airman will take his Far- 
man plane “Blue Bird” into the air in an attempt to make 
a non-stop Paris to New York flight. 

The plane is now completely equipped and in its latest 
test easily soared with a load one third of that required for 
the trans-Atlantic trip. 

M. Drouhin will be accompanied by Navy Lieutenant Le 
Brix, who will act. as navigator and who is assisting M. 
Drouhin in all the preliminaries. 

The Drouhin expedition in many ways is comparable to 
that of Commander Byrd. The plane’s tandem 1,100-horse- 
power by-motor is capable of lifting 1,100 kilograms, which 
ihe plane, passengers and fuel supplies will total at the take- 
off. Reservoirs extending the length of the fuselage will hold 
9,800 litres of gasoline, sufficient for a non-stop flight of 
7,500 kilometers (about 4,600 miles.) 

Like the America, the Blue Bird has a roomy cabin which 
will give the fliers the maximum of comfort possible. 

M. Drouhin plans, after the flight from Paris to New York, 
to return by air in an attempt to beat Clarence Chamberlin’s 
record by continuing past Paris over Europe. 
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Byrd and Maitland Planes Alikein Design 


Both Were Built in a Series of Six Transports by the Atlantic Aircraft Corp., and Differ 
From Each Other in the Installation of Special Fuel Tanks and Navigating Equipment 


HE THREE engined (Wright Whirlwind) Fokker mono- 
planes used by Commander Byrd and Lieutenant Mait- 
land on their trans-oceanic flights are practically iden- 

tical structurally. Both planes were built in a series of six 
transport planes by the Atlantic Aircraft Corp., of Hasbrouck 
Heights, N. J. Three of the set were Army transports and two 
of them attracted considerable attention when they were used 
by Assistant Secretary of War F. Trubee Davison, General 
Patrick, General Fechet, General Gilmore, Porter Adams and 
others, in the recent air maneuvers in Texas. The other three 
planes were constructed as commercial transports and two 
were delivered to the Colonial Air Transport, Inc., for its 
mail and passenger service between New York and Boston. 
The third was converted into the trans-Atlantic plane “Amer- 
ica.” 


Fitted With Wings of 730 Sq. Ft. 


Commander Byrd and Lieutenant Maitland’s planes differ 
from the other four in that they are fitted witn wings of 730 
sq. ft. instead of the usual C2 transport wing of 630 sq. ft. 
And they differ from each other in the installation of special 
fuel tanks and long distance navigation equipment. In Byrd's 
plane the installations for long distance flying were made at 
the Atlantic Aireraft Corp. while the equipment in the Army 
transport was installed at the Engineering Division, Army 
Air Corps, at MeCook Field, Dayton, O. The Army transport 
was equipped to carry 1,040 gal. of gasoline as compared with 
approximately 1,300 gal. which were carried in the America, 
The Army transport’s engines were not cowled, thus making 
the high speed somewhat less than that of the America. 

The entire series of six transports differ from the usual 
F-7 Fokker in that the pilots’ cockpit is moved one bay for- 
ward, placing it in front of the wing instead of beneath. The 
eockpit is covered with glass, thus affording an excellent view 
ahead and to both sides, the. glass roof at the top may be 





























Tail section of the California to Hawaii Fokker (Wright Whirlw:nd) 
monoplane 


thrown back enabling one to stand up, and dual side by side 
control is used. Under the seats in Byrd’s plane, there is a 
20 gal. oil tank while behind each of the outboard engines 
there is an oil tank of 18 gal. capacity. The oil tanks were 
similarly arranged for the Hawaiian flight, though in that case 
the total amount of oil carried was 58 gal. 

Aboard the Amer:ca and immediately behind the cockpit is 
a compartment containing the radio apparatus. It is 4 ft. 
long and 51% ft. wide, while in Maitland’s plane this forward 
section is all one compartment, 5 ft. by 8 ft., and the extra 
gasoline tanks in the forward part. At the left is the radio 
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Side view of the three engined (Wright Whirlwind) Fokker monoplane “America” on the runway 
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equipment, the standard Army SCR 134 set. The receiver is 
above and the transmitter is below a shelf on which are the 
head set and transmitting key. On the right side is another 
and larger shelf serving as a table at which the navigator can 
make his computations. The Equipment Branch of the Ma- 
teriel Division, of which Lieutenant Hegenberger is acting 
chief, obtained data of extreme value in the test of its equip- 
ment, and, for the purpose of checking and comparing, in- 
stalled a sensitive aperiodic compass of the magnetic type. A 
hole or trap door, closed by hookless fasteners, is provided 
in the roof of the cabin through which sextant and determin- 
ations of drift are made. The navigator stands on a small 
table with his head and shoulders above the cabin, and can 
make his observations with his range of vision unimpeded by 
structural members of the airplane. If it is desired to make 
sextant observations from within the cabin, special windows 
of optically flat glass are provided near the roof. 


Byrd Plane Has 800 Gal. Fuel Tank 


The interior of Commander Byrd’s plane is divided by an 
800 gal. cylindrical brass tank suspended in the cabin. This 
tank is in addition to the four 92 gal. tanks installed in the 
wing. In front of the tank, and at each side of the radio com- 
partment, are fabric doors closed by “Zipper” fasteners. The 
streamline housing, which normally carries the controls, gaso- 
line lines, electrical wiring, ete., to the side engines is rein- 
foreed so as to form a catwalk on which a man can crawl out 
to the side engine to make adjustments while in flight. Both 
catwalks are of airfoil sectoil so as to add lift instead of being 
resistance offering surfaces. A belt somewhat similar to the 
safety belts used by window cleaners is provided to allow the 
man making engine adjustments the use of both hands and 
support against the slipstream. 

Tie main navigation compartment arranged behind the main 
tank, contains the chart table with the compass mounted in 
the center, the controls for the earth inductor compass and 
the various other instruments, including altimeter, air speed, 


indicator ete. In order to be able to make sextant observa- 
tions, a trap door is provided in the top of the fuselage just 
behind the wing. Below the trap door is a stand on which the 
havicator ean elimb for taking his observations. The drift in- 
dicator is mounted on a sliding door on the floor so that the 
hole can be closed when not in use. 


main tank is slightly to one side making a passagewav 


Front quarter view of the Hawaiian plane with Lieutenant Maitland in the cockpit 


below and in the right hand corner of the fuselage, just large 
enough for a man to crawl through from the forward to the 
rear compartment. The gasoline is fed from this main tank 
to the wing tanks by an engine pump which is duplicated, in 
case of failure, by a hand operated warble pump. Commander 
Byrd carried an additional gasoline supply of 115 gal. in five 
gallon tins which were emptied into the main tank by hand 
and the cans then thrown overboard. Probably the most im- 
portant feature of the tank installation is the dump valve. 
There can be little doubt that the tri-motor airplane fitted 

















The main fuel tank of the America 
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with the dump valve leads the way to the ultimate solution of 


the question of passenger transportation over large bodies of 


water, ete. by air. If one of the motors stops and the plane 
is at that time too highly loaded to continue flight on two 
motors, the dump valve permits the dropping of sufficient gas- 
oline to lighten the total weight to that on which the flight 


with two motors is possible. 


The Pioneer earth inductor compass is mounted on top of 
the fuselage after the wing. After the navigator’s cabin also 

















Interior view of the Army Transport showing navigator’s instruments and 


the controls in the pilot’s cockpit. 


at the top of the fuselage is a compartment where the food, 
emergency rations, collapsible boat, flares, signal equipment, 
ete. are stowed. It is accessible through a rib panel at the top 
of the fuselage. In addition there is an air log which con- 
sists externally of a small propeller and venturi tube so ar- 
ranged that at every air mile, the indicator moves one unit. It 
is mounted on the right wing of the America. A similar in- 
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internally braced cantilever construction and is devoid of ex. 
ternal bracing wire. it is of very simple construction and «on. 
sists mainly of two large box spars and wooden ribs cov: red 
by plywood. The upper and lower horizontal members ot the 
spars are laminated and taper of the wing (in camber) is ob.- 
tained by reducing the number of laminations towards the ip, 
The ribs are also constructed ef plywood with solid cap str. ps, 
and the compression ribs are of solid section while the otl.ers 
have lightening holes. 

The plywood covering used on most Fokker wings ailds 
greatly to the inherent features of the wing as it is glued ind 
nailed to the structure, thus giving support in all directions 
to any member which may come in contact with the ground or 
other parts, in the event of a collision, so that the damage is 
restricted and localized. The position of the wing, as on all 
Fokker planes, is high and is well faired into the lines of ‘he 
fuselage. 

The steel tube fuselage with welded joints and triangulaied 
engine mounting is of standard Fokker construction, a (e- 
velopment which was made practical by Mr. Fokker soe 
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Controls and instrument board of Byrd’s trans-Atlantic Fokker 


strument has been in operation for over a year on the Pioneer 


Travel Airplane. 


The radio set has a range of 2,000 mi. when the machine is 


in flight but on the surface with a kite aerial, the range is 
considerably reduced. The apparatus was designed by L. H. 
Hyland and M. P. Hansom of the Navy Department and was 
built by the Allen P. Cardwell Co. 

In aceord with standard Fokker practice, the wing is of 


fad 


Mechanics installing fuel tanks in the California to Hawaii 
Army Traasport 


twelve years ago. The rear part of the fuselage is braced by 
the well-known Fokker double piano wires; a form of brac- 
ing which is both light in weight and easy to true up after a 
repair. The fusclege is fabrie covered. 

The general specificat:ons of the two planes are as follows: 


Weight Plane empty: 


DE (shbhereedsaniwe tenaeeun canned weeded 

EE er ee a Tee eae mae. 5,909 Ih. 
Gasoline (approximately ) 

DE MOS dnaK SS Kee Ge Reap ienneeeReeien 1,295 gai. 

EE Shak ttiivdabievedcassceanseeneanans 1,040 ga. 
Weight at take off (as close as ean be determined) 

DT écdcduaetsiensonawhaess #hed dando ee 14,590 Il. 

PL <sctdecapadsushnss ietndetiaksseweeed 13,404 Ib. 
General dimensions (bot! planes) 

EE RKKU6 dA ONb RS 006s en ednnetatenes nuses 71 ft.21%4 in. 

Re Ce DED oo kins diedcGincs vamedcs 12 ft.51%4 wv. 

UE G Kakdsndecdceseswatadecdean 7 ft.4 inv. 

OR NN MI oii. 6 asi sack cake a wie cee 48 ft. 

I, ME ML. en.cins cin buns e Oceana dakeaas 12 ft.6 in 

TE ED s240db0ds sensu owubceuseamind 730 sq. ft. 


In recent tests made by the Army Air Corps it was foun: 
that the Maitland plane maintained an altitude of 4,300 ft. o 
two engines with a total loaded weight of 11,750 Ib. By dis 
posing of gasoline through the dump valve, it should be possi 


ble to reach land from any part of the ocean after the failur 
of one eno ine. 
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Standardization Marks Reliability Tour 


Twelve Out Fourteen Entrants Have Wright Whirlwinds 
And Wheel Brakes, While All Are Using Metal Propellers 


i1E WORD standardization strikes the keynote of the 
Third National Airplane Reliability Tour which started 
from the Ford Airport at Dearborn, Mich., on Monday 
27. This third tour is not a potential demonstration of 
erial progress made in mass production of airplanes by 
rous companies, but clearly points to the refinement in 
autical engineering in purely commercial aircraft. 
the casual observer it is apparent that there is almost 
mplete acceptance of the aircooled powerplants, wheel 
es, modern navigating instruments in both the enclosed 
and open cockpit monoplane and biplane types. Out of 
fourteen entrants twelve are powered with the Wright 
irlwind” 200 horsepower aircooled motors; twelve are 
equipped with brakes, and every participant is using a 
| propeller. The planes are about evenly divided between 
in and open types. With the exception of Hamilton and 
Ford planes which are of cantilever construction all of 
monoplanes are externally braced and of the closed cabin 
vpe while all the open cabin jobs are biplanes. The Buhl 
the Stinsen No. 13 are the only closed cabin biplanes. 
7 he rew Stinson monoplane made the fastest time over the 
specd course and is also carrying a very large load so that 1t 
has the highest figure of merit of the contestants. A feature 


of the Stinson which can not be overlooked is the excellent 
vision from the cabin of the plane. 

From the door in the rear of the cabin, entirely circling 
the forward part of the fuselage is one continuous window, 
broken only by four structural bracing members, and when 
in flight there is almost complete visibility of the entire land- 
scape ahead. 


Hamilton an Interesting Design 


The Hamilton all metal monoplane is one of the most ori- 
ginal and interesting planes in the tour. It is of full canti- 
lever construction with the wing built into the upper part of 
the fuselage. The passengers look out through celluloid panels 
in the lower side of the wing while the pilot sits in a separate 
open cockpit directly behind the engine and gets excellent 
visibility both forward and to the rear. The workmanship in 
the plane is excellent and it is evidently ruggedly built for :t 
has already received much rough usage. 

The Ryan brougham which is the only entry from the West 
Coast first attracts attention due to its bright coloring. It is 
painted black and gold and is very sporting looking. The 
plane is a very distinct advance over the Ryan plane which 

















General view of the arrival of the Ford Reliability Tour at the East Boston Airport, 


Boston, Mass. 
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was in the tour last year and it has received much favorable 
comment. 

The Stinson biplane flown by Leonard S. Flo is one of the 
two closed cabin biplanes in the tour. Neither the high speed 
nor the load carried are as great as that of the new Stinson 
monoplane but the operating record of the biplane during the 
last year has won it many warm friends. 

The new Buhl is the other closed biplane and it is very 
roomy and comfortable. Its unstick time was lower than that 
of any of the other cabin planes and in the air the plane 
seems very maneuverable. 

The Eaglerock have two entries in the tour. One of these 
is powered with a Wright engine and made the best time over 
the speed course. The other plane is powered with the only 
OX engine in this year’s race. The Whirlwind Eaglerock is 
a new departure for the Alexander Co. and its stick and un. 
stick time and its high speed are both matters for congratu- 
lation. In general appearance the plane is very similar to the 
OX Eaglerocks but dimensions have been somewhat altered 
and the structural strength of members has been increased 
throughout so as to carry the larger engine. 

The Pitcairn entrant is an open cockpit biplane in which 
Jim Ray is flying alone with the front cockpit covered over. 
The lines of the plane are well worked out and it has the 
trim and speedy look of a pursuit ship. 

The Mercury piloted by Harvey Mummert is a three place 











Map drawing of the route to be flown 


open cockpit biplane powered with a C6 engine. Unlike most 
of the open cockpit biplanes in the tour the Mercury was not 
a development from an OX engined plane but was originally 
designed for a higher powered engine and it shows this both 
in its size and the general strength of the structure. 


The Advance Aircraft have entered four planes in the 








Preliminary Tests 


The tests of landing and take-off speeds and high speeds with contest loads show a marked improvement over last year. 
Though there are less entrants this year, due to either the advanced date of the Tour, the increase in spring business that 
has kept many of the entrants from actually participating, or the distance to be flown, there is however a marked improve- 
ment in speeds with even greater loads than carried in the last event. The results of these tests are as follows: 











Type Engine Pilot load sec. stick and unstick time high speed 
1 Buhl Airsedan Wright J5 Louis Meister 1000 Ibs. (s) 10.83 (u) 15.97 115 mph 
2 Hamilton metalplane ” J5 R. G. Page 1200 “ 5.93 16.83 112.3 
3 Eaglerock 5 J5 C. P. Clevenger 500 “ 7.97 9.96 130.2 
4 Eaglerock Curtiss OX P. R. Braniff 400 “ 10.17 16.00 93.1 
5 Piteairn Wright J5 J. G. Ray 570 “ 13.— 10.45 127.7 
7 Mercury C6 H. C. Mummert 700 “ 7.37 15.5-- 122.8 
8 Waco 10 Wright E4 E. W. Cleveland 450 “ 10.83 10.8-- 111.3 
10 Waco 10 - J5 C. W. Meyers 600 “ 9.33 10.47 119.3 
11 Waco 10 “35 J. P. Wood 650 “ a 1l— 1203 
12 Waco 10 - J5 J. P. Riddle 656 “ 8.83 11.— 115.6 
13 Stinson Detroiter “ J5 Leonard Flo 1000 “ 10.3 18.3 116.7 
22 Ryan Monoplane . J5 F. M. Hawks 1000 “ 15.43 16.3 124.1 
24 Stinson Monoplane “ J5 E. A. Stinson 1500 “ 12.13 = 124.3 








These figures go to make up the “merit factor” of eack plane. The formula by which the Tour will be decided 


provides that the winner is to be the airplane which carries the greatest load, with the least horsepower, at the highest 
speed, plus the ability to get off the ground quickly and to stop in the shortest distance when landing. This year speed 
tests were made in order to find the maximum speed of each contestant, and to then credit each flier with the full speed 
of his plane as long as he maintained an average speed for each leg of at least eighty-five per cent of that speed. Thus 
a plane with a high speed of 100 mi. an hour would be credited with his full merit factor as long as he mairtained a 
schedule of 85 m. p. h. If however a speed of only 80 m.p.h. was maintained, then the flier would be penalized for 
the loss of the full 20 m.p.h. No credit is given for maintaining an average speed of greater than the stipulated eighty- 
five percent of the high speed. The formula evolved this year as follows: aes 


Load X maximum speed X 50 
ae SERS? Ea . - . = Figure of Merit 
(Stick plus unstick) X eubie inch engineering displacement 
1000 X 115 X 50 
— oe = 979 6 


(10.83 plus 15.97) X 787 or 





For example:—Entry No. 1, Buhl Airsedan 


After the figure of merit has been obtained under this year’s ruling the final score for each plane is pretty well 
established for there is no advantage to be gained by obtaining a higher speed than 85 percent of the maximum speed. 
There is however a penalty for being late and several of the contestants, notably the Waco entries figured that it was 
better to hold down their high speed somewhat and to havea greater reserve in case of head winds or other delays. 
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tour. The reason for this large number was the desire to 
demonstrate the model 10 Waco of which they are justly 
proud. The Waco 9 was a nice looking plane but the new 
model is certainly an improvement. There has been more pro- 
gress in both the looks and performance of the Waco during 
the last year than there has been during the past five years 
development of most makes of automobiles. Three of the 
planes are powered with Wright Whirlwind engines and their 
per/ormance is very impressive. The fourth plane is powered 
with a Hisso engine. 

his year’s tour is longer than any attempted so far. The 
route extends to the Atlantic seaboard at Boston then South 
to Baltimore and West to Dallas, Texas, North to Omaha, 
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First arrivals at Curtiss Field, L. I. 


Nebraska, and back to the starting point Detroit by way of 
Chicago. The total distance is over 4,000 mi. with stops 
scheduled at 24 cities and several unscheduled stops for many 
of the contestants. ; 

The tour started from the Ford airport promptly at ten 
o’clock on June 27. There were no unusual events, the planes 
taking off at one minute intervals in the order in which the 
planes are numbered. The first stop was at the new munici- 
pal airport at Buffalo a distance of 232 mi. and all the planes 
covered the distance without incident though two of the planes 
fell a couple of minutes behind the schedule set for them by 
the high speed which they had made over the speed course 
in Detroit. The fastest time was made by Jim Ray in the Pit- 
cairn PA-5 who covered the distance in 1 hr. 49 min. and 50 
see. Floyd Clevenger in the Whirlwind Eaglerock covered 
the distance in 1 hr. 55 min. and 57 sec. 

The entire city government of Buffalo including Mayor 
Frank Schwab the commissioners and the city council were 
on hand to greet the fourteen pilots and the fifty passengers 
who are flying in the tour. The Buffalo airport was started 
about a year ago and the city is justly proud of what has 
been accomplished. The field comprises 513 acres of level 
ground with good approaches and there are excellent hangars 
and office building on the field. ; 

On June 28 the fliers continued to Schenectady, N. Y. with 
an intermediary stop at Geneva. The flight was performed as 
per schedule and no unusual events marked the day. The 
next day however proved to be eventful and a real test for 
the »ilots and navigating instruments. The Berkshire moun- 





tains lay between Schenectady and Boston and with the ex- 
ception of the Aleghanies this is the worst stretch of country 
on the course. When the fliers reached a point about seventy 
miles from Boston they ran into a severe easterly storm with 
rain and solid banks of fog and cloud. The Ryan was forced 
to land at Athol, one Waco and the Buhl Airster at Gardner 
while the OX Alexander Haglerock landed at Holden. The 
Hamilton metal monoplane got completely lost and landed 
at Newport, R. I., to inquire the way and to refuel. The Ham- 
ilton plane proceeded to Boston that night and the other 
planes reached there the next morning in time for the start 
of the flight to New York. All the planes reached New York 
on schedule time except the Buhl. The flight to New York 
was made in good weather. The Whirlwind Eaglerock was 
the first plane to reach New York and was followed shortly 
by Paul Riddle’s Waco 30. A dinner was given to the fliers 
at the Pennsylvania hotel and afterwards they were taken to 
“The Cireus Princess”. Mr. Frank Tichenor was master of 
ceremonies. 

On July 1 the tour left New York in the morning and flew 
into the Pitcairn field at Philadelphia where the fliers were 
given a buffet lunch. The planes had a favoring wind and 
the weather was good and all arrived on time. The Pitcairn 
plane arrived first at its home field and incidently covered 
the distance from New York to Philadelphia in less than half 
the time that it takes to motor from Curtiss Field into New 
York. In the afternoon the tour continued to Logan Field, 
Baltimore, without any unusual events occuring. At this 
point of the route ‘Eddie’ Stinson piloting the Stinson-De- 
troiter monoplane led the tour with a score of 2,785.4 points. 
Randolph Page flying the Hamilton was second with a score 
of 2,327.1 points and Harvey Mummert in the Mercury was 
third with a score of 2,300.2. 





Paris Meet Draws Huge Crowds 

Owing to the tremendous interest in aviation resulting from 
Lindbergh’s flight to Paris, together with the spectacular two- 
day program offered by the Army and Navy planes, the re- 
cent aviation meet at Vincennes near Paris drew tremendous 
crowds. 

The total number of spectators was estimated at between 
seven and eight hundred thousand. All gate receipts were 
turned into a fund for charity. 

An interesting event was the five litre competition. The 
first prize in this event was won by a small monoplane over 
a distance of 34.1 mi. on 114 gal. of gasoline. 





April Aircraft Exports 


Exports of aircraft and engines from the United States, 
by countries, during April, 1927, are as follows: 


Airplanes, Parts 
and seaplanes except 
Engines for aircraft other aircraft tires 

















Countries Number Amount Number Amount Amount 
Germany - = ——— $200 
United Kingdom - - —- 848 
Canada 4 $15,268 2 $2,400 7,990 
Cuba - -— - 5,467 
Dominican Republic - — - — 300 
Argentine _ —- 1 8,875 — 
Chile - _—_— 6 168,000 oe 
Colombia - — = —_—- 128 
Peru - —_——- - 200 
Australia - - 100 
Total 4 15,268 9 179,275 15,233 





Pioneer to Handle Wiley Emergency Flares 


The Pioneer Instrument Co., Ine., Brooklyn, N. Y., an- 
nounces that they have taken over the entire distribution of 
Wiley emergency flares and brackets manufactured by the 
New Jersey Fulgent Co. These are the Standard Army 
Parachute Flares, known in the Air Corps as Airway Flares 
III. They are regular equipment on the airplanes of the 
U. S. Air Corps, U. S. Post Office and many transport lines. 
Both flares and brackets are carried in stock by the Pioneer 
Instrument Co. at New Brunswick, N. J., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
San Francisco, Calif., and Los Angeles, Calif. 
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N. A. T. Planes Flown O ver 700.000 Miles 
During First Year of Operation 


Company's Pilots Complete 95.8% of Mileage Scheduled 
Without Injury or the Loss of a Single Piece of Mail 


N MAY 12, 1927, National Air Transport, Inc., com- 
pleted its first year’s operation of the Chicago-Dallas 
air mail line. The company’s planes flew 700,518 miles 

on scheduled flights, carried 107,000 lb. of mail and completed 
95.8 per cent of the mileage scheduled. During this time no 
one was injured and not a single piece of mail was lost. This 
speaks highly not only for the pilots and the equipment but 
for the excellence of the ground organization. 

The distance between Chicago and Dallas is 1,000 miles 
and eight intermediary stops are required, the schedule being 
as follows: 


North 


South 


Arr. 7:20 p.m. Chicago Ly. 5:50 a.m. 

Ly. 5:15 p.m. Moline Ly. 7:20am. 
Ly. 2:40 p.m. St. Joseph Ly. 10:20 a.m. 
Ly. 1:57 p.m. Kansas City Ly. 11:18 a.m. 
Ly. 11:57 a. m. Wichita Ly. 1:18p.m. 
Ly. 11:05 a. m. Ponea City Ly. 2:05 p.m. 
Ly. 10:10 a.m. Oklahoma City Ly. 3:05 p.m 
Ly. 8§:15a.m. Fort Worth Ly. 5:15 p.m. 
Ly. 7:45 a.m. Dallas Arr. 5:35 p.m. 


The country flown over is for the most part fairly level and 
fog conditions are probably better than in the Eastern States, 
but violent winds and sudden changes in temperature are fre- 
quent. 

Colonel Paul Henderson, formerly second assistant post- 
master general in charge of air mail, is vice president and 
general manager of the company. Lester D. Seymour is the 
chief engineer and R. W. Ireland is the traffic manager. E. P. 
Lott heads the pilots and has the title of manager of opera- 
tions. He has nine pilots under him. They are: D. A. Askew, 


Herbert L. Kindred, Richard L. Dobie, Wayne G. Neville, 
Edmund Matucha, Lawrence H. Garrison, Paul E. Johnso., 
Robert H. Fatt and George Grogan. 

‘he normal schedule of flying for a pilot is 100 hours cn 
the southern end of the line and 80 on the northern end. Each 
pilot has a plane assigned to him following the practice es- 
tablished by the air mail. The total personnel of the company 
including those in the Chicago office is fifty-five people. 

The company originally started with ten “Carrier Pigeons’. 
These planes were designed and built by the Curtiss Aerv- 
plane & Motor Co., Inc., especially for air mail use. They 
are equipped with Liberty engines and have a mail capacity 
of 1000 lb. The construction of the planes is extremely rugged 
and they have required comparatively little maintenan 
Some difficulty has, however, been experienced in the mainte:- 
ance of the Liberty engines. Four other planes were acquired 
by the company as reserves and for experimental purposé 
One was a modified D. H., one an Aerial Service “Mereury.” 
a Travel Air biplane and a Ford three-engined plane, bot! 
the latter planes being equipped with Wright Whirlwind e 
g.nes. A fire destroyed four of the planes in the Kansas City 
hangar, otherwise all the original equipment is still in opera- 
tion. 

The N.A.T. has recently placed an order for eight Travel 
Air monoplanes, three of which have elready been delivere:!. 
These are powered with Wright Whirlwind engines. 

The flying fields used are municipally owned and the N.A.T. 
has been allowed the use of the fields without charge. Hangar; 
also have been constructed either by the municipalities or 
Chambers of Commerce at Moline, St. Joseph, Kansas City, 
Wichita, Oklahoma City and Dallas, and the N.A.T. allowed 
to use these rent free. In Chicago the Air Mail field at Mav- 
wood is used. A hangar has been built by the N.A.T. on the 
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New Travel Air monoplane (Wright Whirlwind) used by the National 


Air Tramsport Inc. on the Chicago-Dallas mail run. 
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fine new Chicago municipal field and as soon as this field is 
completed it will be the Chieago terminal. 

The engine overhaul shop at St. Joseph is housed in a mod- 
ern metal building fully equipped with the latest hand and 
machine tools required for the work in hand. In addition, a 
complete test stand is provided when all overhaul has been 
completed. A calibrated propeller club is used to absorb the 
power in this installation and permanently located calibrated 
instruments, fuel tanks, radiators, ete., are provided to facili- 
tate and render uniform preparations for engine testing. 


Planes Fueled in Six Minutes 


Fueling arrangements along the line include underground 
tanks at all stations, mobile fueling trucks at terminal sta- 
tions and overhead gravity tanks at intermediate fueling stops. 
All gasoline supply apparatus used for filling airplane tanks 
irge capacity outlets, which provide for rapid fueling. 
As ai. example, the complete operation of filling with oil, 


Is of 


gasoli.e and water, including the changing of cargo, requires 
on an .verage of 5 to 6 minutes only at intermediate stations. 
The tucling trucks, provided with an ingenuous demountable 
platf"m are available for use as ordinary trucks when not 
in us’ for fueling purposes. The platform on which is 
mou all the tanks, ete., may be rolled off the truck by 
one » .n onto benches provided for the purpose in a few 
minu: 

Nic’ flying equipment on the airplanes consists of large 


Power*:l landing lights mounted one on either right and left 
wing-* running lights in compliance with the air commerce 
law two parachute flares which may be released separ- 


ately * jlumination of a large wronnd area in ease it is 
neces: to make a foreed landing at night. These flares, 
burni: for 314 to 4 min. as they float down supported by 1 





Carrier Pigeon passing over N.A.T. hangar. 











Note wing markings and running lights. 


flying. Of 


course, all instruments are of the luminous dial type and in 


parachute, add greatly to the safety of nighi 


addition the instrument board is electrically lighted. Pilots’ 
compartments are provided with exhaust heaters for winter 
flying. For mail protection firearms are carried in all planes. 
Radio has not yet been installed but work now in progress in- 
dicates that such communication systems will soon be a part 
of the equipment. 

To provide protection for pilots in case of necessity all 
are required to wear standard Army parachutes, such as have 
been so successfully used in the past year or two. 

To provide for the comfort and efficiency of mechanies 
working on planes in cold weather all hangars north of and 
including Kansas City are equipped with suitable heating 
plants. 

Ground facilities include not only those things mentioned 
but also approximately 500 miles of route lighting provided 
jointly by the Department of Commerce, the National Air 
Transport, and the various municipalities through which the 
line passes. This equipment consists of 24 in. revolving bea- 
cons, A.G.A. gas “blinkers”, emergency field boundary lights, 
obstruction lights and illuminated wind cones or direction in- 
diecators. The 24 in. beacons are placed approximately ten 
miles apart and the emergency fie'ds spaced at thirty mile 
intervals. All tall chimneys, radio masts, pole lines, ete., 
which might afford a hazard to fliers at night within the 
lighted portion, are marked with red obstruction lights and 
the fields outlined by a series of white boundary lights. The 
gis “blinkers” for closer spac*ng between the 24 in. beacons 
are used on parts of the route where unusually bad weather 
ocenrs. 

Eight pilots are regularly employed in the operation of the 
route. They fly two days and then alternate after two days 
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on the ground. Air planes and pilots are changed at Kansas 
City going in both directions. Ordinarily two airplanes are 
located in Chicago, four in Kansas City, two in Dallas, and 
the remainder stationed along the line for emergency use. 
Such arrangements permit airplanes, as well as pilots, being 
given “rest periods” enabling overhauls, repairs and regular 
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Manager, two division traffic managers are maintained, C. E, 
Fleming, at Kansas City, and C. B. Braun, at Dallas. These 
men each cover two states. Also, temporary solicitors have 
been employed from time to time to call on business men and 
explain the uses of air mail. The N.A.T. has prepared «ind 
distributed literature skowing the advantages derived from the 
use of the air mail for each eity on the route. Postmasters, 
Chambers of Commerce and other civie organizations have 
cooperated in developing the use of air mail and whenever 
oecasion offers the traffic men give talks before luncheon ¢l:bs 
and other gatherings. The volume of mail shows a gradual jn- 
crease, the amount carried in April and May being twenty pe; 
cent higher than previous months. 

Although a considerable amount of flying was done in lay- 
ing out the route, the regular schedule was not started until 
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The neon light and standard beacon at Moline, Ill. 


inspections to be made. Sufficient mechanics are located at 
each station along the route to take care of emergency repairs 
and at all stations varying quantities of spare parts even in- 
eluding spare engines, are available for emergency installa- 
tion or replacement. 

Regular inspection, daily cleansing, and servicing add no 
little to the maintenance of uninterrupted service. 

Through the cooperation of the Weather Bureau, weather 
conditions prevailing at the various stations are transmitted by 
wire to each preceding station for the pilots use as well as 
daily foreeasts of atmospheric conditions affecting aerial navi- 
gation. 

From the operations office at Kansas City, movements of 
all airplanes of the company are directed and reported by 
telegraph or telephone. 


A Neon Beacon at Moline 


At Moline, IIl., a “Neon Beacon” designed to penetrate fog 
and mist has been installed by the Claude Neon Lights, Ine. 
This light consists of sixteen 20’ “Neon Tubes” mounted 
vertically four on each of the four sides of a tower. The 
lower ends of these tubes are approximately 40 feet from the 
ground and each tube is about 114 iches in diameter. The light 
emitted is a dull reddish glow resulting from the energizing 
of the tubes filled with Neon gas under a pressure of about 
6,000 volts. 

The N.A.T. has from the beginning realized the importance 
of developing the use of air mail and has probably put in 
more effort in this direction than any of the other private 
contractors. In addition to R. W. Ireland, General Traffic 


N.A.T. tool room at Rosecrans Field, St. Joseph, Mo. 


May 12, 1926. The following table of performances shows 
most clearly the accomplishments of the N.A.T. during their 
first year in operation. 

First years operations ending May 12, 1927. 








Total no. of miles flown in scheduled service ................. 700.518 
Total no. of miles flown in ferrying ships .................... 61,947 
Total no. of miles flown in testing ships ..................... 13,386 
Total no. of miles flown during first years operations .......... 776,351 
No. of forced landings in scheduled service due to weather ...... 101 
No. experienced in scheduled service due to mech. failure ...... 20 
No. experienced due to lack of fuel ............... ccc cccees 2 
No. of forced landings in year due to all causes .............. 123 
Miles flown per mechanical forced landings ................... 35,026 
Miles flown per weather forced landings .................... 6,936 
Miles flown per forced landing due to all causes .............. 5,695 


During the entire year it was only necessary to transfer 
mail from planes to trains forty-two times as a result of 
foreed landings. Only four such transfers were necessary 38 
a result of mechanical forced landings. 

No. of miles flown per transfer made due to forced landings from 





Re PE 9 dia a on iw cinta gi gc. aatho a's eAeiedd cae acai nes 19,051 
No. of miles flown per transfer madd due to mechanical forced 

ERE OEE CENCE ET RE IE ae 129 
No. of miles scheduled to be flown during year ............... 730,730 
No. of miles actually flown during the year scheduled .......... 700,518 
No. of miles defaulted (due principally to weather) ............ 30,212 
Percentage of scheduled mileage completed ................... 95.8% 


The amount of mail carried during the year was 107,000 Ib. 
Originally the contractor was paid at the rate of eighty pet 
cent of the postage but in June, 1926, this was changed to 
$3.00 per lb. The amount paid by the Government to the 
contractor during the first year was $278,000 or approximaiely 
39 cents per mile flown with the mail. 


Ten Planes Average 77,635 Miles Each 


The ten planes in active service averaged 77,635 miles cach 
for the yearly operation and are still in good condition. The 
greatest mileage obtained by any plane during the year was 
150,000 mi. The Liberty engines have been overhauled after 
about every 150 hours of running. The maximum mileage 


obtained by any engine during the first year was about. 50.000 
(Cont. on page 102) 
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The Mitten-Braley Airplane Control 


Demonstration Made at Clover Field of a Device That Allows Sole Occupant of 
Plane to Walk Out On Wing Without Dis turbing the Equilibrium of the Airplane 


DEMONSTRATION was made recently at Clover 
A Field, Santa Moniea, Cal., of an airplane under auto- 
- matie control of a device that functioned sufficiently 
well :o allow the sole occupant of the plane to desert the 


pilot’. seat and walk out on one wing, without disturbing the 
equ ium of the airplane. 

The demonstration was a test of the “Mitten-Braley Air- 
plane Control,’’ the invention of Robert E. Mitten, aeronau- 
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Robert E. Mitten, showing the actuating mechanism of his automatic 
airplane control device, with improvised mount for test. 


tical engineer of Santa Monica. Al Johnson, stunt flyer of 
Clover Field, using an OX Travel Air, conducted the tests, 
which were witnessed by field attaches and newspapermen 
from Los Angeles. 

The entire mechanism weighs less than twenty pounds and 
is installed, out of the way, in the fuselage to the rear of 
the pilot’s cock-pit. The automatic operation of aileron and 


rudder surfaces is accomplished by means of a controlled 
flow of air pressure to each. This power is harnessed by 
means of a small 13¢-in. cylinders with pistons faced with 
cup leather similar to an ordinary automobile tire pump. 
The piston rods are connected with clevises and pins indi- 
rectiv to the stick and rudder bar. 


One small air line feeds each cylinder, the air passing in 
and out through this one line. Every cylinder has its cor- 
responding valve to control the flow of the air in each. These 


small valves are operated by a new device driven by the 
slip stream of the propellor, called by the inventor a ‘‘Cen- 
tritugal Statoscope,’’ totally unlike a gyroscope. 

The most important element devised in the operation of 
the control was the invention of a highly selective valve gov- 
erning the flow of pair pressure, which makes possible the 
varying of pressure in the operating cylinders. The con- 
trol surfaces are moved in exact accordance to the variation 
of the plane from normal flying position. Each movement 1s 
made in proportion to the ships deviation from normal, apply- 
ing the correction gradually and proportionately as the plane 
leaves a lateral or longitudinal” level and relieving the cor- 
rection just as accurately as the ship resumes its normal 
course. 


The air pressure is derived from a small air compressor relief from the control on extended flights. 


driven by the camshaft of the motor. The bore and stroke 
of this two-cylinder compressor is 14g by 114 inches. 

This supplies a surplus of air pressure and does not appre- 
ciably retard the speed of the motor. An air tank mounted 
under the front seat of the test plane is used for reserve 
pressure. It is four inches in diameter by twenty inches 
long. The maximum pressure found necessary in the tests 
was 15 pounds. The feed lines had 1/16 inside diameter, 
which proved to be sufficient capacity for quick sensitive 
action. This makes possible the use of ordinary commercial 
copper tubing of about ¥ inch outside diameter. 

The small dimensions of the parts in the mechanism elim- 
inate any excessive weight. The main feed line is provided 
with a pet-cock switch which enables the pilot to throw the 
automatic control in or out of operation instantly. 

It is the belief of the inventor that a plane equipped with 
this automatic control does not necessarily have to have 
the high degree of inherent stability generally demanded of a 
plane, thus permitting high manouverability and at the same 
time automatic stability when the occasion demands, a par- 
ticularly valuable characteristic for army and navy air- 
planes. 

Tests to date have shown that the super-sensitiveness of 
the Mitten-Braley device automatically counteracts the effect 
of side winds, operates as a manual compass, keeping the 
plane on any given course, notwithstanding variable disturb- 
ances; compensates for torque of the motor, relieving the 
pilot of the necessity of constantly holding right rudder and 
will hold the machine level while in horizontal flight. In 




















Diagram showing cylinder hook-up to controls, Mitten-Braley 
Airplane Control. 


the ease of a bank while turning the device returns the plane 
to lateral level when the rudder is released. 

Mitten does not contemplate the use of his invention as a 
means of replacing a pilot in an airplane to the extent of 
permitting the layman or inadequately experienced pilots 
going aloft. Its chief value, he believes, will be found in 
night flying, fog flying, and as a switch over to allow a pilot 
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_ Weather Bureau Aid in Ocean Flying 


Upper Air Charts Furnished by the U. S. Weather Bureau do much to Enable 
The Trans-Oceanic Airman to Plot His Course and Avoid Bad Conditions 


By DOUGLES W. CLEPHANE 


O ACCURATE have predictions concerning the weather 
become, that today a flyer may set out on a flight of 
3,500 miles across the ocean, and be fairly certain that 

he will encounter no weather condition on his course that 
might seriously affect the success of the flight. Very seldom 
are the conditions on such a long flight ideal throughout, but 
by following the upper air charts furnished by the United 
States Weather Bureau the navigator may plot his course 
so as to fly over, under, or around any conditions that might 
force the plane to land in mid ocean. 

Colonel Lindbergh would not attempt the flight until the 
Weather Bureau, after having used every resource at the 
command of its thousands of stations, had assured him that 
he would have favorable conditions over most of his course, 
and had given him charts to enable him to avoid the many 
minor disturbances he would expect along the American 
coast. 

Colonel Lindbergh started his flight before the Bureau 
advised conditions would be ideal over the entire course. 
However, favorable weather at the other end of the flight 
was deemed more important than the best conditions along 
the American coast. The Bureau predicted hail, fog, and 
sleet at many places on the course to Newfoundland, but 
the charts showing conditions at various altitudes enabled 
Colonel Lindbergh to plot his altitude to obtain the best 



































Roof of Weather Bureau office on top of the Whitehall Building, 
3 New York City 





tlying conditions 
under the cireum- 
stances. He en- 


countered the fog 
and sleet almost at 
the exact places ad- 
vised by the Wea- 
ther Bureau. In 
one of the first ar- 
ticles written by 
Lindbergh after 
his landing in Pa- 
ris he says that ie 
had almost decided 
to return to the 
eoast and give up 
the flight for that 
day on encounter- 
ing the heavy slect 
off the coast 
of Newfoundland. 
However, he final- 
ly decided to gam- 
ble his life on the 
correctness of the 

predictions of favorable weather on the rest of the flight. 

It is no easy matter to gather data concerning air con- 
ditions miles above a huge expanse of water scarcely touched 
by the main transatlantic routes. It was a task that took 
years of preparation, hours of concentrated overtime effort 
on the part of scores of the Bureau’s most trusted employees. 

To enable flyers to have weather information, the aceuracy 
of which may mean life or death, Professor Charles F. 
Marvin, chief of the Weather Bureau, and Charles L. Mitchell, 
chief forecaster, as well as scores of other employees have 
spent practically their whole lives in studying atmospheric 
conditions. 

Predicting the many elements that enter into safe flying 
miles above the ground is a far more diffieult task than fore- 
casting the weather on the ground. Especially is this true 
over the ocean where no regular Weather Bureau ships have 
yet been established. Transatlantie flyers take the more direct 
northern route that is unsafe for steamers at this season 
on account of the ice. 

Aviators now realize that next to a trusted machine, the 
thing of next importance in any long flight is to have the 
latest detailed information on exactly what conditions will 
be met with at all points along the route. 

210 First Class Observatories 

To make ‘‘Upper Air Charts’’ as the predictions concern- 
ing wind, temperature, humidity, and visibility, are ealled, 
the Bureau has established 210 first class weather observa- 
tories in all parts of the United States and the outlying 
possessions. These stations are manned by a full-time force 
of from one to fifteen men each, fully equipped with the 
latest scientifie devices for measuring temperature, wind 
direction, velocity, precipitation, ceiling, and the state of 
the weather in general. In addition the Bureau maintains 
thousands of second class stations that are not as fu'ly 
equipped and manned by part-time employees. Reports are 
received from all these stations twice a day at the centval 
office in Washington. Each station receives the reports of 
all other stations in its district, and is thus equipped to give 
the latest information for its district at a moment’s notice. 
Each station makes complete charts of its district as the 








Charles F. Marvin, chief of the U. S. Weather 
Bureau, Washington, D. C. 
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ation is received, and these are mailed, sent by special 


mes- nger, telephoned, or wired to the various subscribers. 
Pra cally every district has arrangements to radio its own 
dist: -t reports, and general reports for the whole country 
are ent by radio direct from the Weather Bureau head- 


qua’ ers twice a day. 

I). addition to its own stations the Bureau receives de- 
tail’ : reports from an average of twenty stations in Europe 
a day, ineluding 
Berlin, Paris, 
Stockholm, Vardo, 
Spitzbergen, and 
Sicily. Splendid 
weather stations 
are now in opera- 
tion in Ieeland, 
Greenland, the Ber- 
muda Islands, and 
the Azores. How- 
ever, the nearest 
land stations to the 
course taken by 
Col. Lindbergh and 
Clarence Chamber- 
lin are at the Azore 
Islands and Green- 
land, both thou- 
sands of miles from 
the course. For 
i vears the Weather 
f Bureau has fore- 
seen the importance 
of obtainirig regu- 
lar and reliable re- 





Charles L. Mitchell, chief forecaster 
of the Weather Bureau 


ports trom the large trans-Atlantic liners. All Shipping Board 
vessels are supposed to radio complete daily weather reports 
but probabiy uae to the demand for the radio for other 


purposes often weeks go by without scarcely a single report 
from vessels in the northern Atlantic steamer lanes. Specia 
efforts were made both by the Weather Bureau and the 


backers of the flyers to have all steamers’ sailing courses 
near that to be taken by the flyers report the weather several 
times a day. Beeause of the interest in the flights, from ten 
to thirty reports were received a day during the week pre- 


ceding the two transatlantic flights. 
From the reports of the Bureau’s own land stations the 


forecasters were able to make charts of the upper air along 
the American coast, and from the information received from 
abroad they made charts of the conditions to be found over 
England, Ireland, and France. From the reports received 
from the steamers the experts could chart fairly accurately 
the conditions to be met with on every mile of the flight. 


Five Kite Observation Stations 
|: is a well known faet to airmen that conditions on the 


greiind may be very good but when the flyer gets thousands 
of ‘eet into the air he may run into a severe storm that 
cov'd not be predicted with ordinary land instruments. To 
sec re data on conditions in the air the Weather Bureau 
ha~ established thirty-five balloon stations, while the Army 
an: Navy maintain eighteen. Twice a day a small free balloon 
is '.t loose from each of these stations. By inflating them 
wit’, hydrogen the rate of ascent is known in advance, and 
by aking sights every few seconds on the balloon the direc- 
tio. and velocity of the wind at various altitudes can be 


det-rmined. These balloons have been known to go as high 
as ‘hirteen miles, but for practical sighting purposes they 
re’-h from one to seven miles before they go out of sight 
of ‘he observer. This information is then plotted and the 
di: tion and foree of the wind at eight different altitudes 
is 1 ade into charts for each section of the country. 

ive Kite observation stations have also been established. 
Th box kite used is very similar to the one every small 
boy learns to fly, only much larger, and instead of a string 


-of severe storms along his route. 





the Bureau uses a very fine piano wire. The kite carries 
automatic instruments which make a complete record of the 
temperature, moisture, and wind direction and velocity at 
the different altitudes. However, the kite is not as reliable 
as the balloon as it cannot be used when there is little 
ground wind, or in rain or other bad weather. Experiments 
are now being made with balloons carrying complete record- 
ing instruments. 

With the information obtained from the Bureau’s own 
stations coupled with that obtained from transatlautie ves- 
sels, Canadian, Island and European observatories, a fairly 
accurate chart can be made of weather conditions along the 
entire Atlantic route. 


Pilot Must Know Conditions at Hop Off 


When a flyer hops. off for a long flight there are seven 
things that he must know about weather conditions along 
his route. First he must know if there is any probability 
Few machines are so 
constructed so that they can outlive a gale in the air. How- 
ever, with proper weather data the flyer can plot his course 
so as to avoid any serious disturbances by flying over, under, 
or around the storm centers. So expert have the air mail 
flyers become in plotting their courses in accordance with 
weather data that they scarcely ever miss a flight regardless 
of air disturbances. Of next importance comes the visibility 
and what is called ceiling. Both conditions make it impera- 
tive for the plane to fly low. A low ceiling means that heavy 
clouds and fog banks are near the earth. Many flyers will 
not attempt a flight when the ceiling is under a thousand 
feet. To keep within range of lights, ships or other land- 
marks, the flyer must keep under this ceiling, and if it is 
very low he will not have enough altitude to pick a landing 
place in case of trouble. The weather reports also give 
the distance in miles at which a flyer can pick up his land- 
marks. Wind direction, and velocity are most important 
for the flyer to know especially when he cannot keep within 


























Launching the pilot balloon 
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sight of fixed landmarks. Regardless of how expert a flyer 
is, he must always allow for a certain amount of drift from 
his course, but unless he knows the direction and approxi- 
mate velocity of the wind he cannot tell what allowance to 
make. Extremely low or high temperatures affect the opera- 
tion of the motor, and often adjustments must be made to 
allow for the temperature predicted along the route. The 
humidity and precipitation predictions will disclose fog, 
rain or clouds. Fog banks act as a blanket over the earth 
and in a heavy fog the aviator cannot see even the strongest 
lights on the ground. Colonel Lindbergh was once foreed 
70 jump from his air mail plane after his gasoline gave out 
because he could see nothing beneath him. 

Twice a day the Weather Bureau in Washington receives 
from each of its stations a report similar to this: 

**Sound fullface bedim imps.’’ 

When translated from the code used to save time and wire 
charges the message contains the following information: 

‘*Parry Sound sea level barometer 30-30, current temper- 
ature 32”, wind direction north, weather cloudy, minimum 
temperature 26”, wind velocity 6 miles per hour, precipitation 
a trace.’’ 

Stations having balloon or kite equipment send much more 
detailed data. 

All of this information is sent to every flying field in the 
country twice a day, and is available to any person who 
desires it by calling either the Washington headquarters or 

















Reel house with kite ready to land 


any of the branch stations. Thus it can readily be seen that 
when a flyer starts out he knows nearly as well that weather 
conditions he will encounter and how to avoid them as the 
motorist knows what route to take and what roads to avoid. 
The Weather Bureau is looking forward to the time when 
each of its stations will be equipped with an airplane in 
which the observer can make ithe observations direct and 
communicate them at once to the ground station. Experi- 
ments have been made along this line and they have been 
very successful. In the meantime the Bureau plans to extend 
its balloon observation stations, and will ask for any appre- 
priations to establish 12 or 13 more balloon stations. 


Each Station a Complete Unit 


Each station of the Weather Bureau is a complete unit 
receiving alk*¥eports from the other statjons in its section, 
and making up its Owip@harts according.to local needs. Some 
stations have a direct wire with Washington, but most of 
them must use the regular commercial channels. Thus the 


New York office received the reports to enable the officials 
to make the weather predictions and charts necessary to the 
success of the transatlantic flights. 

Considerable interest has been aroused at the Washington 
headquarters by the recent suggestion made by Commander 
Byrd that the arctic regions will eventually be used for 
transcontinental flights. Chief Forecaster Mitchell points out 
that this will be practically impossible until more weat) a 
stations are established north of the United States. On 
every continent there is a number of stations near the arctic 
regions except on the North American continent where we 
have not a single station within thousands of miles of the 
north pole. There is scarcely a single station north of the 
densely populated region along the Canadian border, and 
very few in Alaska. Officials of the Weather Bureau believe 
that such polar flights will be well within the range of pos- 
sibility when more complete weather data is available on that 
section. 


No Ships With Balloon Equipment 


Colonel Lindbergh has repeatedly suggested that before 
we can establish regular transatlantic air service we will 
have to establish ships at regular intervals across the ovean 
to provide weather information, supplies and to act as 
emergency bases. At the present time there are no vessels 
having balloon observation equipment, so that it is exceed- 
ingly hard to predict flying weather over the Atlantic with 
anything like the accuracy that predictions can be made on 
land. With a few such vessels anchored at regular intervals 
taking regular observations, Weather Bureau officials predict 
that flights can be made with the same safety as can be made 
overland. Such stations would enable the flyer to avoid any 
serious storms that might interfere with the successful com- 
pletion of the flight. 

In spite of the many handicaps the Weather Bureau must 
work under in reporting flying weather at sea, the reports 
of the two recent transatlantic flights indicate that the flyers 
met with almost exactly the weather predicted by the 
Bureau, and from the advance reports were able to avoid 
the several disturbances directly in their normal path. 

‘*We just did what we are doing for thousands of people 
daily,’’ said Chief Forecaster Mitchell in discussing the 
Weather Bureau’s contribution to the first non-stop trans- 
Atlantie flight. ‘‘On a few minutes’ notice we can furnish 
the same information to any flyer if we can get better co-op- 
eration from ships at sea.’’ 





Phamphlet On Plane Finishing Methods 


The study of finishes and protective coating has always 
been of great interest to aircraft constructors. It seems 
almost every manufacturer has a cifferent method ot prepar- 
ing a surface before coating it with a protective finish. There 
seems to be again as many methods of applying this pro- 
tective coating. Berry Brothers, Inc., of Detroit, Mich., manu- 
facturers of varnishes, enamels, lacquers, stains, and shellacs, 
have prepared a pamphlet describing the most successtu 
methods followed in the finishing departments of commercia! 
aireraft concerns. This complete set of specifications wa: 
prepared at the request of several aireratt concerns, who 
felt a very definite need for information of-this kind. 

The pamphlet includes detailed information for preparing 
and finishing steel tubing, wooden ribs, spars, exterior meta! 
surfaces, fabric, pontoons, exterior and interior parts oi 
flying boat hulls, instrument boards, plywood, ete. It is in 
loose-leaf form so that from time to time additional sheet: 
of data on the most recent developments may be inserted 
The pamphlet is entitled “Specification for Finishing Air 
craft”. 
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Driggs Aircraft Corp. Designs New Plane 


Combination of Light W eight and Stability Makes 
For Easy Handling by Pilots of Limited Experience 


ESIGNED TO offer to the flying enthusiast the greatest 
performance at the most conservative cost, and with 
unusual consideration given to every factor, structur- 


ally and aerodynamically, insuring utmost service, the new 
Drives Dart II, lightplane, product of the Driggs Aircraft 
Corporation of Lansing, Michigan, is rapidly assuming favor 


upo. the market as one of the most practical planes in the 
field. 

The Driggs Dart II was designed: by Ivan H. Driggs, 
pioneer aeronautical engineer and vice-president and general 
manager of the new corporation. Mr. Driggs is well-known 
in aireraft cireles in connection with the design and manu- 
facture of the Driggs Dart I which made a record flight from 
Dayton to Washington and to Philadelphia through severe 
electrical storms which were encountered over the Alleghany 
mountains, the most dreaded course in the country. Not 
satisfied with this performance, Mr. Driggs has now designed 
the second Dart which is superior to the early ship, not 
only in design, but in performance as well. 

The new plane is placed in a class by itself in its appeal 
to the prospective purchaser of aircraft through the com- 
bination of light weight and inherent stability. This factor 
alone is sufficient to impress upon the person viewing the 
ship in action that it may be handled very easily by anyone 
with comparatively limited training and experience. 

Specifications of the Driggs Dart IT are: 


DIMENSIONS 

Beets GMEE) ccccccccicccccccccaces 28 ft. 
CREED kav cdcncecccedessevecess 22 ft. 
RAMEE ROUEN GE) cécccsccacesscsaces 19 ft. 
DED Set eveddnsesissenctbeteseds 61% ft. 

AREAS 
WO WHE ones ccsccoscvconncns 100 sq. ft. 
EOUGE WEE cc ccccccpesecnesssces 40 sq. ft. 
. 8 8 rwrrrrrerr Tere 140 sq. ft. 
SE neveccveseewincbocmecees 8 sq. ft. 
BOTMNRTE sc ccccccsscccvecsseseoes 7 sq. ft. 
DEE éwivasccendntecdenscduceens 5 sq. ft. 
PO ktnbscsveccdectovsseseusnwuses 2 ‘sq. ft. 
RMAMOME ccccccceccsosesesosseses 16 sq. ft 

WEIGHT 
Welt TEAR occicccccccccscsseccesccs 380 lb. 
po E  PPerrrrrerrrr rr reer ere 40 lb. 
PORE. cccaccvicesvtsessenccecsccs 300 Ib. 
a | rrerrerr rere rr TT 720 lbs. 


ES accdinetssadone 18 lbs. per hp. 
Wing loading .............. 5.1 lbs. per sq. ft. 
Engine, Anzani, 3 cyl. .... 40 hp. at 1800 r.p.m. 
WEE ci.ntencccascccsveanes R. A. F. 15 
Safety factor to Department of Commerce 
Specifications 
PERFORMANCE 
Be GE ovtarsvadeanier 90 mi. per hr. 
SMES GONE. 6 od ccscccccscces 30 mi. per hr. 
Rate of climb at ground ...... 650 ft. per min. 
AROOEIG CHE oc sedsavidcvscesess 18,000 ft. 
CONSTRUCTION 


Fuselage—Welded Chrome Molybdenum steel 
tubing, fabric covered, no wires. 

Tail surfaces—Welded steel tubing, fabric cov- 
ered. 

Landing gear—Welded Chrome Molybdenum 
steel tubing, cise wheels with 20” x 4” straight- 
side tires, brakes optional. 

Tail skid—Welded steel tubing sprung with 
rubber dises. 

Wings—Spruce spars, duralumin stamped ribs, 
streamline steel tubing struts. 

Control system—Standard dual control fitted. 
Fuel and oil system—Gasoline is fed to the car- 
buretor by gravity from a tank in fuselage be- 
tween cockpits. The oil tank is located in cowl 
back of the firewall and ahead of front cock- 
pit. A special scavenging pump returns excess 
oil to tank from engine. 





Stout Publishes Air Transport Booklet 


A very interesting booklet entitled “The New Era of 
Transportation” has been published by the Stout Metal Air- 
plane Co., division of the Ford Motor Co. The book covers 
the activities of the company in commercial aviation, and 
also contains much general information on the subject, in- 
cluding the organization of an airline. It also covers the 


Ford-Stout three engine transport with a detailed description 
of the plane. Copies of the booklet may be obtained from the 
Stout Metal Airplane Co., division of the Ford Motor Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 




















Front view of the new Driggs Dart II designed by Ivan H. Driggs of the Driggs Aircraft Corp. 
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American Cotton and American Airplanes 


Planes Used on Recent Record Breaking Distance Flights Covered With Cotton 
Which Has Been the Standard Fabric for Airplanes for Nearly Ten Years 


By GEORGE A. SLOAN 


Secretary, The Cotton-Textile Institute. 


OTTON FABRIC is increasingly and successfully being 
used in the construction of modern American air- 
planes. 

One of the outstanding instances has just been provided by 
Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh whose epochal flight across 
the Atlantic from Roosevelt Field, L I. to Le Bourget flying 
field near Paris, has lifted him with swift acclaim to the 
topmost ranks of the immortals in aviation. 

The results of his thrilling conquest in the Ryan mono- 
plane, “Spirit of St. Louis,” will be felt for many years in 
science, industry, and possible diplomacy. It is difficult to 
comprehend the impetus which his victory has given aviation. 
We are still too close to the emotional thrill which his achieve- 
ment stirred in the imagination of the world. 

From the standpoint of the Cotton-Textile Industry, in 
which I am particularly interested, it is extremely fortunate 
to have a new interest in aviation aroused at this time. 

Cotton fabric was used almost completely in covering Col. 
Lindbergh’s plane. Cotton also is the fabric covering the 
Bellanca monoplane, “Columbia,” and Commander Byrd’s 
three-engined Fokker, “America.” 


Potential Outlet of Importance 


These facts are of as great interest to cotton textile manu- 
facturers and cotton planters in the United States as they 
are to aeronautical engineers, designers, or even pilots. From 
the standpoint ot ‘the Cotton-Textile Institute, the use of 
eotton fabrics in airplanes is doubly significant. 

In the first place it is an actual and potential outlet of 
great importance for cotton fabrics. It is a reasonable pro- 
phecy that aeronautics will some day rank with the automo- 
tive industry as a large consumer of cotton. As aviation 
advances in safety and popularity the cotton industry will 
find a constantly growing outlet for materials just as auto- 
mobile and tire manufacturers have taken cotton cloth in in- 
creasing volume during the last 25 years. Use of the finest 
American cotton for airplane fabrie will be a direct stimulus 
to improve the quality of much of the American crop. 

Cotton is one of the intimate necessities of modern life, 
the universal fabric in the sense that it is adapted to a greater 
variety of purposes than any other, and yet it is so com- 
monly accepted that few realize how much and how often 
it is used. Ask almost any group of aviation enthusiasts 
what material is used in covering planes and note the 
variety of answers. 

“Silk,” one will say. 

“Metal” from another. 

“Linen,” from a third. 

“Qh, Wood,” will be another guess. 

In a sense, two are correct, for both veneer and metal are 
largely used. As for the fabrie covering the veneer or metal 
framework of planes, cotton is now the accepted Government 


standard. 


Linen Used Before the War 


It is interesting to recall that cotton has been the standard 
fabric for airplanes for nearly ten years. Before the World 
War linen was the acceptable material. Silk was tried, but 
neither linen nor silk was able to match the swift progress 
of cotton. Some of this story concerning cotton in aviation 


has been told by E. Dean Walen in a technical report on the 
structure of aeroplane fabrics to the National Advisory Com- 


mittee for Aeronautics in 1918. He wrote in part as follo:’s: 

“The third annual report of the National Advisory C: m- 
mittee for Aeronautics contained a progress report on ‘he 
development of cotton airplane fabrics in which it was con- 
cluded that cotton fabries could be made which would be 
suitable for airplane fabrics, notwithstanding the fact tiat 
previous experimenters had believed that it was impossible to 
use successfully airplane fabrics made of cotton. Since tliat 
time it had been demonstrated practically that cotton sir. 
plane fabrics are satisfactory, and they are giving service 
results equal to if not better than the conventional linen 
fabries. 

“On request of the National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics the Bureau of Standards began experimenting as 
early as January, 1916, to determine the feasibility of sub- 
stituting cotton for the linen airplane fabries. A thorough 
study of the properties of the linen airplane fabrie was male, 
together with a more or less general consideration of ‘he 
distribution of stresses in an airplane wing covering. It was 
not until March, 1917, that we were able to issue instructions 
for the manufacture of experimental fabrics, which proved to 
be very satisfactory. The first fabrics of this series were re- 
ceived on or about the first of April, 1917, and as the series 
progressed changes were suggested; and during the early 
part of May, 1917, a fabric had passed the requirements of 
our laboratory tests. The next important problem was to 
determine the actual performance of these fabrics. To that 
end, samples were placed on Army airplanes at Langley 
Field and on Navy airplanes at Pensacola during August, 
1917. Similar fabrics were later sent by the Signal Corps 
to the Canadian Aeroplane Co. of Toronto, Canada, and they 
were placed on airplanes by the middle of October. 


Tests Proved Fabrics Satisfactory 


“The results of the service tests demonstrated that the 
fabries were satisfactory and that service results could be 
reliably predicted in the Laboratory. In view of this, we felt 
justified in changing the structure of the experimental 
fabries; and the result is the present Grade A cotton fabric. 

“On August, 24, 1917, a conference held between the 
military authorities and representatives of the bureau re- 
sulted in the Signal Corps equipment division ordering that 
the Bureau of Standards supply the necessary specifications 
covering the purchase of 500,000 yds. of cotton airplane 
fabric. The specifications were transmitted by the Bureaw 
of Standards on September 5, 1917, covering the fabrics 
known as grade A and B. A few days later the bureau 
supplied the necessary information regarding the apparatus 
and methods of testing and inspecting. 

“The Department of Agriculture was invited to assist in 
further development of cotton airplane fabries; and they 
began their experiments during September, 1917. In April, 
1918, the Signal Corps submitted samples which were under- 
stood to be the result of these investigations. It is understood 
that the British Government is now using the Grade A fabric 
with a good degree of satisfaction.” 

The progress which manufacturers of cotton airplane 
fabrics made during these war years has been continued as 
technical advancement has proceeded since the war. 

Cotton airplane fabric is woven from specially selected 
Sea Island or Pima cotton, the longest staple and _fincst 
cotton grown in this country. Because the supply of this 
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high «uality cotton is limited Egyptian is sometimes used. 
As the demand for fine raw cotton increases it is of immediate 
concert to the vast cotton growing section of this country. 
Secret ury of Agriculture Jardine is interested in directing 
more ittention upon the quality of the American cotton crop, 
so thet whatever support comes from Aviation in increasing 
the ues of fine cotton has a direct influence on this vast 
incus .¥. 

In onsidering the advantages of cotton fabric for airplane 
cover g there are six points which aeronautical engineers 
gener. ‘ly recognize; 

' (1) Cotton fabric is light, weighing from 4 to 4.5 ounces 

per square yard. 

(2; It possesses high safety wher subjected to tests of 
pressure, tear or vibration. 

(3) It is durable and responds well to the application 
of “dope.” 

(4, It is relatively inexpensive. 

(5) It is easily repaired. 

(6: It is available in large quantities in this country at 
all times. Demand in peace time is limited to the 
finest staple cotton, but in a period of emergency it 
would be possible to utilize cotton of slightly lower 
quality. 

The cotton fabrie used in the construction of Colonel Lind- 

bergli's monoplane was made from 2-ply fine cotton yarn with 
ut of 80 threads to the inch in both warp and filling. 


2 co 


Thes: threads were tested to a tensile strength of at least 
80 pounds, and they were further strengthened by merceriza- 
tion of the yarn. As a result the finished material in a num- 
ber of tests has shown an average tensile strength of from 
§0 to 100 pounds per square inch. 
Cotton on the Sikorsky S-35B 

However wide the gap between the cotton plantation and 
the wings of a trans-Atlantic flier seems, Colonel Lindbergh 
has so aroused the aviation sense of this country that it is 


not unreasonable to anticipate the coming of a day when air- 
planes will find a wider use for transport, for pleasure, and 


es an auxiliary arm of national defense. With cotton such 
a huge American product, the importance of fabric coverings 
in combat planes has not been overlooked by those in charge 


of our national defense. 

Heavy, large planes may be developed for commercial pur- 
poses, using metal or wood more than fabric. At the same 
time smaller fabric covered planes may dot the new airways 





of the future almost as commonly as automobiles have con- 
gested our highways. 

It is not necessary to be entirely prophetic. One needs only 
to be reminded of some of the well known designers who are 
using cotton fabric to realize the great industrial outlet. 
The wings, fuselage and tail surfaces of the Sikorsky S-35B, 
being built for the proposed trans-Atlantic flight of Rene 
Fonck are covered with cotton fabric which has been finished 
with 7 coats of pigmented nitrate dope. This plane will be 
equipped with two engines giving a high speed of 145 m.p.h. 
with capacity for carrying the ordinary useful load of at 
least 10,000 pounds. 


Cotton on Army and Navy Planes 


In the tropies fabrie covered planes built by Sikorsky have 
been very serviceable, particularly along a route up and down 
the Magdalena River for the Andian National Company in 
Colombia. 

The P-I-B, also known as “The Hawk”, which is a stan- 
dard U. S. Army pursuit plane is entirely covered with cot- 
ton fabric. So is the Vought Corsair, a Navy standard two- 
seater combat plane, and the Curtiss O-1 or Faleon. Fokker 
planes use much fabrie for fuselage and tail surfaces although 
wings are of wood veneer. 

When these users of cotton are multiplied a hundred fold 
or even ten fold it will be a day with perhaps more profound 
effects on the cotton textile industry than on any other manu- 
facturing group contributing its products to aviation. 





German Air Traffic Makes Big Increase 


German air traffie for the month of April, 1927, shows 
an enormous increase over that for the same month last year. 
The German Luft Hansa announces the following operation 
results for the month of April, 1927, as compared with 
April, 1926. 


1927 1926 
Miles flown 385,000 mi. 257,500 mi. 
Passengers carried 5,568 2,566 
Baggage 110,800 Ib. 31,550 Ib. 
Freight carried 74,500 Ib. 15,300 Ib. 
Mail and periodicals 42,200 lb. 16,450 Ib. 

















Nine Army planes flying in formation as a part of the recent aerial maneuvers at Kelly Field, Texas. 
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On the Wings of Progress / 
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Detroit, Mich. 









Men of great achievement rarely play “hunches”. Knowl- q 
edge is the foundation of their success. They win their 


It is therefore a fact worth noting that Berry Brothers’ Air- 
| craft Finishes—now used by 95% of America’s commercial 
airplane manufacturers—protected the “Spirit of St. Louis”, 
designed and built by Ryan Airlines, Inc., and piloted from 
| New York to Paris by Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh. 
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Aviation West of the Rockies 





By EARL D. OSBORN 


ERONAUTICALLY SPEAKING Salt Lake City is the 
gateway to the West for it is here that the trans- 
continental air mail joins with the Western Air Ex- 

press which goes South to Los Angeles and with the Varney 
Air Line which heads north to Paseo. The airport is situ- 
ated in the great flat valley which lies to the west of the 
city. The field itself is large enough, but is surrounded 
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View of part of Salt Lake City Field 


by high tension wires and during wet weather, planes must 
stay on the runway or else run the risk of being mired. 
The city has begun to realize that the field should be im- 
proved and funds have been voted for that purpose. 

The Salt Lake plain has an altitude of over 4,000 ft. and 
the mountains which surround it run up to over 11,000 ft. 
The extremes of temperature are very considerable. In May 
of this year the thermometer registered 98 deg. one Sunday 
and when the writer pgssed through the next Sunday there 
was a heavy snow fall. High winds with great rising and 
falling air currents are frequent and many planes which are 
good enough for the prairies would be useless in these moun- 
tains. Even with plenty of reserve power the pilot must know 
his stuff for only skillful maneuvering can save the plane 
which is caught in one of the tremendous down drafts. 

There are four hangars at the field. One housing the 
government air mail, one the Reserve Officers, one the West- 
ern Air Express, while a fourth is shared by “Tommy” 
Thompson and the Varney Air Line. As the Boeing Com- 
pany will shortly take over the San Francisco-Chicago line, 
activity around the government air mail hangar is rather 
at a standstill. Supt. Lafalette is still on the job, but ex- 
pects shortly to go to San Francisco to take over the man- 
agement of the Western Terminal of the Boeing Line. Most 
of the government air mail personnel will join the Boeing 

















Air view of the Western Air Express route 


organization and Salt Lake will be the center point for th 
new companies’ operations. At one time the governmen 
air mail did both engine and plane overhaul at Salt Lake, 
but with the development of repair facilities at Maywood, 
overhaul work was gradually concentrated in Chicago. 

Last Fall Lt. Russel Maughn took over the reserve officers 
training and has certainly done a wonderful amount of work 
in stimulating interest and activity. The reserve area com- 
prises Wyoming, Nevada, Utah, and Idaho, and has about 
165 active reserve officers. The number of men reporting 
has increased six fold since Lieutenant Maughn took over 
the operations and he has changed Salt Lake from one of 
the most inactive to one of the most active of reserve posts. 
Distance is great and the country mighty rough for flying, 
but by working through such organizations as the Powder 
River Flying Club considerable results can be achieved. 

There are two associated commercial operators on the field, 
Tommy Thompson, who was an old time barnstormer before 
he settled down and H. A. Sweet the Eaglerock dealer. 
Thompson flies a K6 Oriole and a 180 hp. Hisso Standard, 
but admits that the OX Eaglerock is some 15 m.p.h. at the 
high altitude around Salt Lake. Thompson averages about 
18 hr. of flying a week and has soloed several students this 
year. A considerable air taxi business has been developed 
to neighboring mining towns. For several years now when 
the hunting season has opened Thompson has flown out into 
the wilderness and come back with his plane loaded with 
venison. 

The Varney Air Lines use the Thompson hangar when in 
Salt Lake. The air line company operates Swallow planes 

















Some more of the Western Air Express route 


fitted with Wright Whirlwind engines. This combination 
gives a quick take off and lots of reserve power qualities which 
are certainly needed in the mountains. The company has 
bought a Breese Wilde monoplane and expects to get some 
more equipment which will have greater speed than the 
Swallow. The Varney Air Lines after having conquered many 
initial difficulties are now carrying good loads of mail and op- 
erating regularly. They operate with a minimum of overhead 
and instead of trying to build up a vast organization they 
have put their efforts into the operations of their airplanes. 
The route of the airline lies over some very rough country 
and high winds are often encountered. These conditions 
combined with the altitude foreed the company to discard 
the K6 engines originally used and to replace them with the 
Wright Whirlwinds. These have functioned perfectly and 
have given great satisfaction. In winter extreme cold is fre- 
quent and difficulty was encountered in getting the engines 
started. This was overcome by covering the engines and 
putting an electric heating unit under the cover. For heat- 
ine the carburetor intake a very simple sheet steel device 
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Keeping Pace with the Times 








Sunday Crowds at Curtiss Field 


The recent trans-Atlantic flights of Lindbergh and Chamberlin have given tremendous 
impetus to public interest in commercial flying. 


Curtiss Flying Service, Inc. is keeping pace with the times. This “oldest flying or- 
ganization in the world” has recently increased its operating equipment and is now better 
fitted than ever to provide all classes of commercial flying service. 


| Instruction: Special new flying course to qualify students as Reserve Officers. Also 
standard short flying course. 


Passenger Service: Short “pleasure hops’’ or fast long-distance transportation — at a 
moment’s notice. 


Industrial Application: Agricultural dusting, forestry patrol, photographic mapping, etc. 


The Curtiss Flying Service, Inc. 


Garden City, N. Y. 


‘“*Oldest Flying Organization in the World.’”’ 
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has been welded around the exhaust manifold and a shutter 
controllable by the pilot allows the air to pass through this 
if it is desirable. 

As the line only goes to Pasco it was some time before the 
cities in Oregon and. Washington were aroused to the value 
of the air mail. Mr. Bell, the traffic manager, has done 2 


fine job in bringing the volume of mail up to the point it 
has now reached. 


In view of the difficulties encountered at 




















Hangars of the Aero Corp. of Cal. at Los Angeles 


first, many people thought that the line could not be con- 
tinued and Mr. Varney’s persistance and successful come- 
back have won everybody’s admiration. 

The Western Air Express also has its Eastern terminus 
at Salt Lake. Mr. Felix Steinle is in charge and one is im- 
mediately impressed by the fact that this organization is run 
on a business like basis. As soon as a plane comes in the 
mechanic and helper start a tour of inspection and then the 
plane is fueled up and before it’s put away it is checked up 
as O.K. for flight. If there is any spare time, it is put in 
«cleaning the plane and there is none of the atmosphere of 
disorder and loitering which is so common around most 
hangars. The planes used are Liberty engined Douglas 
similar to those used by the government air mail. The 
W.A.E. planes have a removable cover to the mail cockpit 
and two seats for passengers can be quickly rigged up. 


W-A.E. Mean What They Say 


On the day that the writer was to fly to Los Angeles, the 
mail plane from the East was late and it was necessary to 
wait over and make an early start next morning. When the 
Western Air Express say an early start they mean it. We 
were actually in the air by three a. m. Jimmie James was 
piloting and the air was smooth as velvet without a bump or 
‘quiver. There was a fine moon and brilliant stars and the 
snow covered mountains on either side of us stood out in bold 
relief. We had soon climbed to 9,000 ft. and were on a level 
with the snow fields. A lake shimmered in the moonlight 
below and high up on the flanks of the mountains were 
twinkling lights of mining camps. The air was so smooth 
that we seemed to be suspended by magic while the mountain 
ridges slid by below us. It almost made one feel that it was 
worth while getting up that early in the morning. Soon it 
was dawn where we were flying, but the valleys were still 
veiled in shadow. When the sun finally rose, the rolling 
desert beneath us was revealed in the full fascination of its 
barren expanses. The mesas and foothills cast long shadows 
and as far as the eye could reach were stretches of sand, 
rock, and mesquite with not a living soul in sight. As the 
light became stronger a railroad could occasionally be seen 
winding its tortuous way down through the valley and across 
‘barren plains. 

After three hours of flying a stop was made at Las Vegas 
for gas and oil. When the wind blows at Las Vegas the dust 
becomes so thick that the pilot takes off by compass us no 
landmarks are visible. Fortunately no wind was blowing on 
the day that we passed through but the dust stirred up by 
tks propeller was sufficient evidence of what could happen. 





After leaving Las Vegas and until one approaches the coast 
the whole route is over desert country and mountains, but 
for most of the way there seemed to be flat spots in the valleys 
to which the plane could glide. The last part of the fliglit 
is over a high range of hills and into the fertile coastal plain 
tamous for oil, oranges, and fog. Jimmie James landed the biz 
Douglas at the Los Angeles terminal of the W.A.E. shortly 
atter nine, and we got into town in time for a late breakfasi. 
Throughout the trip one could not help but think of the 
pioneers who, blazed the desolate trail from Utah to Southern 
California taking seven weeks for a trip which took us less 
than seven hours. 


Aeronautical Matters in State of Change 


Aeronautical matters in Southern California seemed! to the 
writer to be in a state of change. One’s first impression is that 
there is a lot of aeronautical activity, but that it is not on 
a substantial and sound basis. For example on the West side 
of Los Angeles there are five flying fields within a distance 
of five miles, three of which are so small as to be dangerous 
to fly from. There are six or more concerns manufacturing 
commercial planes in or near Los Angeles, but all of them 
still seem to be in the experimental stage and in the past at 
least have not reached a real production basis. War surplus 
planes are still very much in evidence and movie contracts 
continuously stimulate reckless fliers. These are first im- 
pressions. Further investigation shows that conditions are 
changing. Old firms that had eked out a meager existence 
for years are now able to find backers and financial assistance. 
New manufacturing firms are being backed by men of stand- 
ing. The prosperity and change among the aerial service op- 
erators is shown by the orders being placed for new planes. 
If one can believe one-third of what is said, the manufac- 
turers are sold out far beyond their immediate production 
capacity. 

Space does not permit giving complete description of the 
flying fields around Los Angeles. The Western Air Express 
field is on the inland side of the town as this is less subject 
to fog. It is a well equipped field as far as hangar and 
repair shops go but it is none too large for planes of the 
size and high landing speed of the Douglas planes. 

The Pacifie Air Transport has a small narrow field separated 
from Rogers Airport by a line of telegraph poles. To a stranger 
Rogers Airport is one of the most amusing fields in the world. 
Gentlemen in high hats fly around in Jennies, machine guns 
go off in hangars and strangely painted ladies wander around 
in odd costumes. The hangars are full of weird planes dis- 
guised as Fokker or Spads and there is a high platform on 














Unloading mail from a Varney mail plane 


which perches a good old Jenny. The films may make sense, 
but the making does not. The Burdett and the Pacific Aero 
Sales both have nice buildings on their fields and are in a 
good location to attract passengers. The Burdett Airport has 
three hangars and does a large business in passenger carrying 
and instruction. A mew Ryan closed cabin job painted a bur- 
nished gold was operating from the field. Jack Laass, who has 
recently returned from Alaska, was piloting the plane for J. I. 
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CO HE “CORSAIR” official climb in 10 min- 
utes is phenomenal for two-place planes, eq- 
ualling or exceeding that of Service Single- 

Seater Pursuit Types, altho such planes are much 

lighter and carry amuch smaller useful load. § At 

18,000 feet the rate of climb of the “Corsair” is un- 

approached, and at such altitudes it will outman- 

euver and outfly Service Single-Place Pursuit Planes. 


CHANCE VOUGHT CORPORATION 


LONG ISLAND CITY, NEW YORK 
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Robinson, the owner. The Burdett school has about 60 stu- 
dents and has soloed! 11 men since the first of the year. 

The Pacific Aero Sales are the agents for Alexander Eagle- 
rock and specialize in overhaul of engines. They have moved 
into the field comparatively recently, but they have a fine 
personnel, good backing and have ambitious plans for the 
future. The Dycer Airport is quite far out of town and the 
field is a big one for California, but the equipment is not 
very elaborate. Flights are from $1.00 up and instruction 
$5.00 per week. 

Most of the airplane factories are not in Los Angeles proper, 
but are located in some of its many suburbs. The term 
factories is perhaps somewhat misleading as the climate is so 
temperate that any covered enclosure serves the purpose and 
most of the plants are not very elaborate. Among the olcer 

















OXs motor showing the Delco distributor unit 


manufacturing companies is the Kinner Airplane & Motor 
Co. of Glendale, some seven miles out from Los Angeles. Mr. 
Kinner built his own plane and taught himself to fly in 1914 
and has been building planes on a small scale ever since. Mr. 
Kinner talks quietly and from experience about what he is 
doing rather thar: about the big things which he is going to 
do. The factory consists of two adjoining hangars giving 
about 12,000 sq. ft. of floor space. One part of the factory 
is used for storage and maintenance of planes and has a well 
equipped machine shop in the rear in which the engines are 
built and assembled. The other half of the building contains 
the office and the area devoted to the manufacture of the 
Kinner Airster. Mr. Kinner does his own designing and runs 
the shop so that the overhead is low The Airster is a nice 
three place airplane with a veneer faselage. It is somewhat 
smaller than most of the OX type planes and hitherto has 
usually been fitted with Anzanis or Le Rhones. The first 
Kinner engine was flown in the Airster and the combination 
proved very successful. The first of the production of engines 
was being installed in a new airster when the writer visited the 
factory. Material and parts in the rough for twelve engines 
were on hand and by this time several of the engines should 
have been delivered. This engine and the Airster have been 
deseribed elsewhere in these columns, so no details will be 
given here. The workmanship on the engine parts seemed 
good and much of the design was reminiscent of much higher 
priced engines. 


Crawford Active on West Coast 


Long Beach, California is one of the most pretentions of the 
Los Angeles beach resorts, but it also has good rail and ship- 
ping facilities and a certain amount of manufacturing and a 
large number of oil wells. Here a group of local capitalists 
have backed the International Aircraft. This concern was 
organized this year to put into production the design of Mr. 
Fiske. Mr. Fiske is one of the best known commercial de- 
signers on the West coast and backed by Mr. Catron he has 
designed and built half a dozen different types of planes, the 
Constance biplane and a triplane with two OX engines being 
the best known. The present production job is a biplane which 
may be fitted with either an OX or a larger engine. The de- 





mand for the plane has proved so considerable that the comi- 
pany has had to move into a larger factory. The new facto: y 
has 25,000 sq. ft. and there are about 60 men at work. Sone 
good working machinery has been installed and the plant .s 
on a production basis of two or more planes a week. Tie 
plane is carefully built and is designed primarily with quality 
in view rather than cheapness of production. The company 
is not a one man concern, but appears to be a real organizatic 
founded on business principals and with backing which shou! | 
lead to expansion. 

The most active aeronautical supply shop on the Western 
Coast is the Crawford Airplane Co. of Venice. Mr. Crawford 
has a large warehouse filled with almost everything from 
OX connecting rods to enough military equipment to outfit 
& movie army. Business was bad Mr. Crawford explained. 
The trouble is that the demand far exceeds the supply. Mr. 
Crawford has wandered from Georgia to the Philippines dic- 
ging into mountains of war surplus material and still he 
cannot fill the clamorous demands of his customers. Mr. 
Crawford has a good reputation and hates to disappoint his 
good friends. The truth is that war surplus supplies are 
getting searee and the material cannot be procured and sold 
at the old prices. The demand created by Mr. Crawford’s 
last ad in AVIATION was so persistent that it almost worried 
him to death and he decided that it was unsafe for him to 
advertise any more. 


Douglas Plant Largest in California 


The largest airplane factory in California is the Douglas 
Plant, which is devoted to the manufacture of military and 
air transport planes. Its products are too well known to 
need further description here. The factory is located at Santa 
Monica which is a coastal city about 12 miles from Los 
Angeles. The plant oceupies buildings which were formerly 
moving picture studios, and this gives it a rather haphazard 
appearance. Land has been purchased at Clover Field for 
the erection of a new factory. At present, the Douglas plant 
is between jobs and there are only a few over 200 men em- 
ployed, whereas earlier in the year there were over 600. 

Lloyd Stearman was one of the best known designers of 
commercial planes in the middle west and he is now trying 
to establish the same sort of reputation on the Western coast. 
He now has his own factory and also a hangar at Clover 
Field. Stearman completed his demonstration plane sometime 
ago, and on the strength of its performance he has sold 
several planes. As the design and workmanship in the Stear- 
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Las Vegas, midway stop of the Western Air Express 


man planes become better known in the West, they are bou?d) 
to gain in popularity. Hoyt, winner of last year’s on ‘0 
Philadelphia race, is associated with Stearman. 

The Bach Aireraft are located in a large wooden hangir 
at Clover Field. They have built several small cabin mon?- 
planes and are now at work on a very interesting monopla‘e 
which will be powered with two Kinner engines and o¢ 
Wright Whirlwind. The concern has not as yet gone into 
quantity production on any of its models and considers te 
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Oxwelding has introduced 
sheet metal to the engineer * 





NGINEERS well remember the 

day when sheet metal equip- 
ment was put together with riveted 
or locked-seam joints. They were 
either unsightly or flimsy. 


Now it is a different story. With 
high test steel welding rods it is 
possible to make sheet metal joints 
that are stronger than the metal 
itself. This rigid, durable flush type 
of joint has found wide acceptance 
in many industries, not only be- 
cause of its strength but because 
of its ability to take and hold a 
finish of baked enamel. 


Modern iceless refrigerators, 
where permanently tight joints are 
essential, are possible because of 
the ox welded joint. The 
construction of venti- 
lating ducts has been 
greatly simplified by the 
flexibility of the ox weld- 








ing process. And their effectiveness 
is increased tremendously because 
oxwelded joints do not leak. 


In the building of automobile 
bodies and aircraft fuselages, where 
strength and dependability are vital, 
aretwo modern applications of oxy- 
acetylene welding to sheet metal 
construction. The strength and 
finish of theox welded joint aremore 
largely responsible than any single 
thing for the wider use of sheet 
metal in engineering construction. 


Linde engineers have muchvalu- 
able information on the use of the 
oxy-acetylene process in sheet 
metal construction. This informa- 
tion is available upon request. 


THE LINDE AIR PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


General Offices: Carbide and Carbon Building 
30 East 42d Street, New York 
Weems 2. 6 et 105 WAREHOUSES 


INDE OXYGEN 


* No. 11 of a series of advertisements on the engineering phases of oxy-acetylene welding and cutting. Send for the booklet entitled: 
“Engineering and Management Phases of Oxwelded Construction.” 
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work which it is doing now as pioneering for larger projects 
in the future. 

San Diego is naturally and justly elated by the success of 
the Ryan plane with which Lindbergh flew the Atlantic. The 
citizens and the Chamber of Commerce are now prepared 
to give the Ryan Company the heartiest support for they 
realize what the airplane industry can mean for the city. 
The Ryan factory is located in the waterfront section of 
the city near where the proposed municipal field will be 
located. It occupies part of two floors of a good factory 

















Major Moseley of the W.A.E. and Townsend Ludington of the Ludington 
Philadelphia Flying Service at Glendale, Cal. airport 


building and there is space enough for the construction of 
several planes a week. The woodworking and covering de- 
partment are on the upper floor, while the metal fuselage is 
constructed on the ground floor. Mr. Hall is the chief de- 
signer for the concern and Mr. Edwards the sales manager. 
Mr. W. H. Bowlus is in charge of factory production. Mr. 
Mahoney, president of the concern, was away at the time of 
the writer’s visit. As a result of Lindbergh’s flight many 
orders had been received, and the shop was being reorganized 
to take care of the increased demand. 

The Russel Parachute Company is als located in San 
Diego. The chute development by Mr. Russell seems to be 
meeting with very favorable recognition. As one model is 
made of cloth, which is cheaper than silk, and as the folding 
is very simple, the parachute should become popular among 
commercial pilots. 

George Prudden, who was formerly in Detroit with the 
Ford Airplane division, was beginning to install equipment 
in a factory which will manufacture duralumin monoplanes. 
As Mr. Prudden was barely under way it is too early to make 
comment on his product. 


Frisco Not Yet 


Of course, the big thing aeronautically speaking about 

San Diego is the Naval Air Station. Planned towards the 
end of the war and constructed with funds appropriated! at 
that time, the station is a model which it is hoped may be 
followed in other places. The buildings are substantially 
constructed and well designed and the grounds are kept up 
so as to make the place look attractive. The plane main- 
tenance and engine overhaul facilities were excellent and 
Capt. H. R. Doyle, who most kindly showed Townsend Lud- 
ington and myself around, seems to have a very well run 
organization. The army air base at San Diego is housed in 
war built quarters and there is a general feeling that the 
navy will ultimately take over the whole of the North Island. 
At present the army base is used more as a repair and storage 
depot than as a flying field. 

Although San Francisco is the Western terminus of the 
transcontinental air mail line and the operating center for the 
Pacific Air Transport it has not as yet developed into an 
active aeronautical center. This is quite natural as the city 
is on a hilly peninsula and especially during the summer 
a heavy fog rolls im almost every evening. Crissy Field is 
the air mail terminus and it is also used by the Army. It 


an Active Center 








is located on the-waters edge near the Golden Gate and is 
recommended for any pilot who wishes to practice flying i: 
fog. Pilot Starbuck of the P. A. T has installed a fos 
horn on his Whirlwind Travel Air. The exhaust can be by- 
passed through the horn and the results are tremendous. 
Starbuck claims that it can be heard through five miles oi 
fog (it comes deep in California) whereas only a few thou 
sand feet of fog will blanket out the noise of the Whirlwind. 
Starbuck states that when the field is fog bound, he flie: 
above it and blows the whistle a predetermined number of 
times to tell those on the ground where he expects to land 
Incidentally he can blow a cheerful greeting to his friends 
along the route. 


Seeking Field Further Inland 


The municipality is seeking a field further inland and the 
Boeing Company have a field quite a ways from town. The 
only airplane factory in Frisco is the Bruce-Wild Co. which 
is building a Whirlwind monoplane cabin plane. One of these 
has been successfully tested and is now in use by the Varney 
airlines. Thadden formerly with the Aircraft Development 
Corporation is now organizing a company to manufacture 
metal planes. 

Californians are apt to be boosters and enthusiasts but the 
growth of the state has shown that their exaggerations of 
today in many eases become the reality of tomorrow. Up until 
recently California has been the last strong of war surplus 
planes, it has been the home of reckless pilots flying from 
small fields and no California manufacture of commercial 
planes has as yet reached a steady and large production basis 
yet Southern California’s boast of being the most active aero- 
nautical state in the union is already in part true. There 
are many planes in the state and they do a lot of flying. 
There are probably more commercial designers and manu- 
facturers in Southern California than in any other part of 
the country. A visitor gathers the impression though that 
there are too many fliers and that rates charged are often 
too low for real profit. Fewer factories with larger produc- 
tion and better backing per factory would put matters on 
a sounder business basis. 

A good start has already been made towards a sounder 
basis for flying in California. The publie is beginning to de- 
mand modern planes and the large initial and replacement 
cost of new equipment tends to reduce the number of ir- 


responsible fliers. Everywhere towns are acquiring adequate 
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“Jennie” used at Rogers Field for movie work 


sized fields. Manufacturers are getting substantial financial 
backing and as there is a real demand the more competent 
factories will soon be on a production basis. 

The per capita use of planes in California is and wil! 
continue to, be large. In spite of early morning coastal 
fogs the weather is mostly excellent, there being few violent 
storms and no cold weather. The country itself is not by any 
means ideal for flying for though there are many long valleys 
the greater part of the country is steeply rolling or actually 
mountainous. Due to the fog and the small amounts of 
sheltered water there is little prospect for the use of seaplane. 
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HE compelling reasons which 

dictated the choice of Hoffmann 
Roller Bearings for crankshaft ser- 
vice on record-making flights should 
inspire fliers everywhere to specify 
bearings, as well as motors, of the 
same reliability. 





And, where dependability is just as 


essential, but the loads more moder- NORMA- 
ate and steady, (as with the Pioneer 
Earth Inductor Compass) engineers HOFFMANN 
specify 

CG) BEARINGS 
CORPORATION 


STAMFORD, CONN. 








'n both open and closed types, in 
the range of sizes leading up logi- 
ally to the heavier duty for which 
HOFFMANNS” are so well adapted. 


Catalogs on request. 
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The great cost of shipping planes to California will help the 
manufacture of planes for local use, and there are many other 
reasons why substantial airplane factories should grow up on 
the West Coast. Southern California is mainly built up on 
farming oil and the moving picture industry but it is only 
gradually developing any manufacturing. 

One form of aeronautical activity which is almost sure to 
start in California is the development of passenger carrying 
airlines for the tourist trade. Southern California is fur- 
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First fog horn to be installed on a plane 


ther from the centers of population than any other of 
America’s vacation resorts and passenger carrying lines would 
do much to encourage the tourist trade. 

It is har2 tor Easterners to realize that it is as far from 
Lower California to Northern Oregon as it is from Florida 
to Maine and it is hard for Westerners to realize that the total 
population of the whole West Coast does not equal that of 
New York State. Outside of Southern California there is 
little aeronautical activity with one big exception and that 
is the Boeing factory in Seattle. The writer frankly was 
greatly surprised at the size and layout of the plant. With 
one exception there is no airplane factory in the country 
which can compare with it for modern buildings and for the 
size and the completeness of its manufacturing equipment 
and facilities. At the present time there are a total of over 
seven hundred men working in the plant. The engineering 
department alone has over 60 employees. The work of the 
plant is split up among tem departments. As much as pos- 
sible similar work such as the making of fittings, drawing of 
wires and dural sections is confined to one building, the 
welding is done in another and cowling, painting and plating 
are done ina third. The buildings are of modern construction 
of glass steel and brick and can thus be easily enlarged. By 
this system the work can be handled in an orderly fashion 
and it is easier to check up on it before it gets into the final 
assembly plant. 


Boeing Planes at Sands Point 

Sands Point is the Naval Air Base for the Northwest of 
the United States. It consists of a narrow hayfield with 
some beautiful pine trees on one side and a telegraph line 
on the other. There are a couple of small hangars and a 
single runway. Congress has been asked to appropriate 
funds for the improvement of the site and will probably do so 
at the next session; it certainly should. On this field however 
was a sight which would bring a thrill to anyone interested 
in aeronautics for a dozen new Boeing mail planes were 
lined upon the edge of the woods and they certainly did look 
nice. The planes are fitted with Pratt & Whitney Wasp 
engines and the combination gives a most business-like but 
graceful appearance. These planes were part of a group of 
25 with which the Boeing Air Transport Co. will operate the 
Chicago-San Francisco Air Line. The detailed finish of the 
planes both inside and out is excellent and if looks and 
specifications count the planes should have a fine performance. 





In spite of the enclosed cabin which holds two passengers 
the fuselage has a very speedy looking contour. 

The general conclusions to be drawn from a trip to the 
West Coast are on the whole most encouraging. There seem 
to be real design ability and this year for perhaps the firs 
time there is a large demand for modern types of commercia! 
planes. With these two all important factors present 
should not be long before one or more of the Western com 
mercial factories get on a production basis and begin to mak 
some money. 

The development of the air mail routes throughout th 
West is most encouraging. The volume of mail carried ha 
increased steadily and has reached a point. where some of th: 
lines at least are on a paying basis. Although the densit, 
of the population is not large as compared to that in othe: 
parts of the country distances are so great that much tim 
can be saved and the people have realized that the air mai 
is of very great value to them and there will be an ever 
greater use of air mail and an extension, of the present num 
ber of lines. ° The number of cities which are acquiring air- 
ports is another indication of the growing interest that is 
being taken in flying and there is every indication that ther 
will be an extension of the present system of air lines. 

The municipalities are beginning to realize the value of air 
ports and innumerable small towns along the coast are ac- 
quir ng land. The comb'nation of these various factors should 
produce good results and one ean prophesy a healthy growt!, 
for the aeronautical industry on the West coast. — 





Dusting Planes Delivered to Canada 


Two combination dusting airplanes have been delivered ti 
the Department of National Defense of the Canadian Govern- 
ment by the Keystone Aireraft Corp. of Bristol, Pa., to b« 
used for dusting wheat rust and also for dusting of spruce 
worms in spruce forests. 

These two planes combine each in themselves a land plane, 
a sea plane, and a duster with provisions for the easy re- 
moval of the dusting apparatus and the substitution of a 
camera mount and controls, interchangeable either in the 
front or the rear cockpit or in both. The planes are equipped 
with Wright “Whirlwind” engines, the same in type and 
design as used by Col. Charles A. Lindbergh in his flight from 
New York to Paris. 

















Postmaster Paul Schafer, of Oakland, Calif., delivering the first sack 
of mail to Farnum Fish who delivered the first air mail to the Oakland 
Postoffice by dropping the sack in a vacant lot at Broadway and 17th 


St. in Feb. 1912. This incident was the forerunner of the present Air 

Mail system. Fish, 17 years old, was the aviator who piloted the 

Wright biplane in which the delivery was made. It started at Emery- 
ville, Calif. 
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WRIGHT WHIRLWIND MOTOR 


The WACO TEN 


Is A Modern Airplane 


And it differs from all other Commercial Planes — not by small margins — 


but bold vivid advantages that instantly stand out by comparison. 
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Here is an Airplane whose take-off and landing ability is the most talked of in the 
entire industry — now even greater than ever before because of its advance, truly 
split type, hydraulic, landing gear. 


Here is an airplane that gives more performance per horse power than was ever 
thought possible — a plane built for passenger comfort — a plane containing all 
of the most simple and positive controls. 


No plane at any price gives you as much performance and safety factors — 
WACO is engineered to withstand a power range of 90 to 250 horse power 
safely. 


We will demonstrate and prove it to 
any dealer who comes to our factory. 
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MANUFACTURED BY ADVANCE AIRCRAFT CO, TROY, OHIO 
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N.A.T. Planes Flown Over 700,000 Miles 


During First Year of Operation 
(Cont. from page 82) 


mi. The excellence of the maintenance and overhaul work is 
shown by the fact that 35,026 mi. were flown per forced land- 
ing due to engine failure. 

The first year of the N.A.T. operation on the Chicago- 
Dallas route has been as satisfactory as could be expected. 
Traffic has been somewhat larger than was anticipated and 
the percentage of scheduled flights completed has been excel- 
lent. Two major points which hold out great possibilities for 











Front section of the new Travel Air monoplane being used on the N.A.T. 
mail run. Note excellent visibility facilities. 


the future have been brought to light. The first is that the 
establishment of a night service would greatly increase the 
volume of traffic and the second is that a lighter and more 
economical plane can be used to good advantage on this route. 
Lighting arrangements are now completed as far north as 
Wichita and as far south as Unionville and the Department 
of Commerce expect to have the whole route lighted by late 
summer at which time the night service will begin. The lighter 
plane has been found in the Travel Air monoplane, powered 
with a Wright Whirlwind engine. The Travel Air was built 


























Showing the disappearing light on the new Travel Air in the N.A.T. 
service 


according to N.A.T. specification for air mail service. It is 
inherently stable to a notable degree and yet is very manoeu- 
verable. In a fog the pilot could let go of his stick and he 
would only have to rudder occasionally to stay on the course. 
Vision is excellent and the pilot though enclosed can easily 
make an emergency exit. The Travel Airs being cabin planes, 
passengers can be carried but the N.A.T. has not definitely de- 


cided that they wish to do this. With a steady increase in traf- 
fic already demonstrated, with great possibilities opened up 
by the night schedule and by tLe new Travel Air planes ‘ie 
N. A. T. goes into its second year of operation of the Chicayo- 
Dallas route with every prospect of success. The opening of 
the Chicago-New York route which the N.A.T. will also oper. 
ate will greatly reduce the overhead and will allow other eco- 
nomics in maintenance and purchases. It is to be hoped that 
what has been accomplished so far is only an indication of 
what will be done in the future. 





Goodyear Gets Airship Design Award 


The Board appointed to appraise the designs entered in 
the Airship Design Competition, 1927, recommended the award 
of the first prize to the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. of 
Akron, O., for the complete design of a naval airship capa- 
ble of carrying five airplanes and equipped with engines 
sufficient to drive it at a speed of 80 mp.h. This airship 
is 780 ft. long and 135 ft. in diameter with a volume of 
6,500,000 cu. ft. The primary purpose of this airship is to 
operate with the fleet. 

The Board further recommended an award of $5,000 as 
second prize for the purchase of the design submitted by W. 
Watters Pagon of Baltimore, Md. The design considered as 
third best and thus given honorable mention was that sub- 
mitted by Dr. Johannes Schwengler of Stretlitz, Germany. 
A total of about 37 designs and ideas were submitted in this 
competition and were marked and classed according to their 
merits. 

The proposed airship is to be about two and one half the 
volume of the Los Angeles but the length will be only about 
fifteen percent greater and the diameter about fifty percent 
greater. All of the knowledge gained through the operation 
of the Los Angeles and the Shenandoah will be reflected in 
in the construction of the new airship. Studies already made 
and still being made on the Los Angeles will be of invaluable 
assistance and warrant full confidence in the successful design 
and construction of this airship which will be somewhat larger 
than the two now under construction in England. 

The cruising range of the airship inflated with non-in- 
flammable helium gas. under average conditions, carrving her 
normal equipment and crew of about 45 officers and men will 
be about 11.000 nautical miles at 50 knots or about 6,000 
nautical miles at the maximum speed of 70 knots (80 statute 
miles) ner hour. The time necessary to construct the air- 
ship will be about three vears. 





Army Dirigible to Make Long Flight 


The War Department has announced that permission has 
been granted to the United States Army Air Corps dirigible 
RS-1, of Scott Field, Belleville, Ill., to make an extended 
flight to the East and return. The flight will be to train the 
operating personnel in navigation and maneuvering of the 
dirigible on an extended journey, to test facilities for handling 
dirigibles at army airdromes and to test the performance of 
the RS-1. 

It is proposed that the drigible proceed from Scott Ficld 
to Langley Field, Va., to make a landing about daybreak, 
the ship being placed in a hangar for inspection and servicing 
prior to departure for Bolling Field, D. C., next day. Bolling 
Field plans provide that the ship proceed to Lakehurst and 
be landed for servicing. On the following day it is contem- 
plated to continue the journey up the East Coast with a view 
to the possibility of going as far north as Boston by way of 
Mitchel Field, New York. 

The return journey probably will be by way of Lakehurst 
for servicing, after which the ship will proceed up the Hud- 
son River by way of West Point and the Mohawk Valley 
to Buffalo and on to the home station at Scott Field. The 
RS-1 is the army’s largest dirigible. 
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Do You Visit 


Germany 


this Summer ? 


Save time 


See more 


Travel with ease and comfort 
by using Luft Hansa air lines 


Deutsche Luft Hansa A.G. 
Berlin VV. 8, Mauerstr. 61-65 


rernsprecher: Zentrum 5800 — Telegramm Adresse Lufthansa, Berlin 
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Airplanes Aid in Flood Relief Work 


In a report recently issued on the use of airplanes in 
flood relief work, it is stated that the first trips were made to 
assist the United States Government engineers survey the on- 
coming waters from breaks in the Arkansas River levees. 
This led to an increase in the foree of engineers at Monroe, 
La., and to taking precautions in the nature of building a 
levee against the back-water, which eventually saved the city 
from inundation. Planes were also used in saving lives by 
spotting marooned families caught in the rush of the on-com- 
ing floods and in finding routes for boats to take in ap- 
proaching isolated habitations. 

Following the first rush in trying to save marooned people, 
there arose the problem of bringing typhoid serums, quinine 
to combat malaria, diptheria and other serums to the refugee 
eamps which were cut off from any other means of com- 
munication. Also, it is pointed out, surgeons and physicians 
and nurses had to be brought to these camps to perform 
major operations and to attend maternity cases. 


First Flight Made in a Huff-Daland 


When the flood crisis was first realized Navy and Army 
planes were ordered to give precedence to relief work over 
all other activities. Since the early stages of the flood, Pen- 
sacola, Fla., has been entirely closed to other naval activities 
and the entire foree has been turned over to help evacuate 
the danger zones. Both Navy and Army planes, and those 
of individual companies are reported to have been of the 
greatest assistance in flying over the stricken areas with sup- 
plies and in reporting the localities of marooned refugees. 

While the Army and Navy planes were rushing to assist 
in the work of flood relief, civilian and privately owned 
planes were the only medium on hand capable of rendering 
assistance. M. C. Bedmond, Chairman of the Quachita Paris 
Chapter of the American Red Cross, reports that during the 
period they were called upon to use every possible means for 
the preservation of human life in the area surrounding Mon- 
roe, there were no government planes available for use in 
reconnaisance work and in the direction of boat operations 
for rescue work. 

The first flight made in a Huff-Daland plane, Mr. Redmond 
states, was invaluable in that it gave the government engineer 
at Monroe a very definite idea of what effect the break in 
the Arkansas River at Pendleton would have on this area. 
The flight made possible the necessary preparations for the 
great flight which was waged and won at Monroe. 

The 154th Observation Squadron, Arkansas. National 
Guard, commanded by Major Asbury W. Meadows, operated 
from Little Rock to Memphis and over the _ surrounding 
territory. Of the seventeen planes of the Army Air Corps 
used in flood relief work, five De Havillands, piloted by 
regular air corps officers, were sent to Little Rock to co- 
operate with the National Guard. Four Army training planes 
from the air corps training center in Texas were also as- 
signed to relief work. 


Practically All Land Planes 


Lieut. R. F. Howland of Bolling Field piloted the only 
amphibian plane engaged in the relief operations. Lieut. 
Howland has been flying from six to eight hours each day, 
earrying the officers of the Engineer Corps on inspection 
trips to examine flooded areas and locate breaks in levees. 
Earl Potts of Huff Daland Dusters has been making from one 
to four trips daily to Delhi and other points with doctors, 
antitoxin, medicines, ete. 

Practically all planes used in flood rescue work, it is stated, 
have been land planes. If any mishap oceurred they were 
in most instances without ability to land on anything but 
vast expanses of swiftly flowing water. 

In the work of rehabilitat‘on in the great agriculture and 
cotton growing sections of the Mississippi Valley, airplanes 
are expected to perform equally good work. It is feared that 
after the waters have receded, there will be numberless ncols 


in which mosquitoes will breed and that a large scale moscito 
campaign will have to be initiated to control the sprea:i of 
malaria. For this purpose it is proposed to use planes a rain 
in reconnaisance work and in fighting possible moscuito 
plague by means of dusting the flooded areas with Faris 
Green. 





Flies From Fairbanks to Point Barrow 


A Swallow airplane, piloted by Joe Crosson of the Fair. 
banks Airplane Corp. of Fairbanks, Alaska, recently com. 
pleted the first commercial flight from Fairbanks to Point 
Barrow, Alaska. In five flying days Crosson piloted his 
plane over a formidable mountain range and across the 
waste plains of the Arctic slope to Point Barrow; swang 
down the coast of the Arctic Ocean, over a course unknown to 
him, to Kotzebue; hopped to Noorvik and then struck a 
southeasterly course back to Fairbanks. The most dangerous 
part of the flight was over the Endicott mountains where it 
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Map drawing of the route flown by Joe Crosson of the Fairbanks 
Airplane Corp. of Alaska. 


was necessary to maintain an altitude between 6,000 and 8,000 
ft. over country that offered no place to bring a plane cown 
in ease of a forced landing. The distance was 1580 mi. in 
17 hr. 25 min. flying time. 

A. M. Smith, correspondent for the Detroit News on 
the Detroit News-Wilkins Expedition was Crosson’s })as- 
senger on the flight. Confronted with the necessity of making 
arrangements for transportation to Point Barrow when it 
was found that the Stinson Detroiters, belonging to the ex- 
pedition, were carrying a greater load than that calculated, 
Smith negotiated with the Fairbanks Airplane Corp. to have 
Crosson pilot him to Point Barrow. 

The flight was completed without incident in spite of the 
fact that the weather was ten degrees below zero. 





Colonel Lindbergh to Tour Country by Air 


According to a recent announcement Col. Charles A. Lind- 
bergh will make an airplane tour of the United States unter 
the auspices of the Daniel Guggenheim -Fund for the Pro- 
motion of Aeronautics. 

Colonel Lindbergh will pilot his own airplane the “Sp rit 
of St. Louis”, in which he suecessfully completed his rec »nt 
New York to Paris flight. He will start very shortly «nd 
eover the entire country. It is expected that the nationwide 
flight will take two or three months, during which Colonel 
Lindbergh will visit most of the principal cities in the Uniied 
States. The entire undertaking will be financed by ‘he 
Daniel Guggenheim Fund for the Promotion of Aeronaat'c:. 
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T..elve Years of Pioneering in Aircraft Motor Development 1915-1927 
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MODEL 
2A-1500 
GEARED 


Front end view 


PERFORMANCE 














OR twelve years Packard 
Aircraft Motors have 


consistently set new stand- 
ards of performance, which 
have had a profound 
influence upon the entire 


industry. 


These Packard achievements 
are not mere coincidence, 
but are the well earned re- 
sult of twenty-seven years of 
leadership in power plant 


engineering. 
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Highlights of Army Air Corps Record 


Following are the highlights of the record of Army Air 
Corps expansion and achievement during the past twelve 
months : 


1. Orders placed for 50 Pursuit, 40 Attack, 10 Transports, 
80 Observation, 110 Training planes, and 9 Amphibians. Of 
these planes, 135 have been delivered. The balance will be 
forthcoming in the near future. 


2. Replacing war-time wooden training planes with mo- 
dern equipment for Reserve and National Guard flying. Af- 
ter September 1, not a single “Jenny” will be in service. 


The discarding of these planes began on June 1. 


3. The development of new bombardment and aitack 
planes far superior to those now in use. 


4. Establishing a new training school for flying cadets at 
March Field, California, and éxpanding training facilities at 


Kelly Field and Brooks Field, Texas. 


5. Completion of the new establishment of the Army Air 
Corps Materiel Division at Wright Field, near Dayton, with 
every modern facility for experimental testing and develop- 
ment. 

6. Participation by 109 Army planes in maneuvers near 
San Antonio, Texas, in conjunction with Second Division 
troops. 

7. The successful culmination of various Army flying pro- 
jects, including, besides the California-Hawaii flight, the Pan- 
American “Good Will” Mission and two spectacular flights by 
pursuit planes—one into Canada in zero weather and one 
from Michigan to Texas, about 1300 miles, in less than 12 
hours. 

8. Inauguration of policies which will increase partici- 
pation of Reserve officers and National Guard air units in 
military flying. 

9. Many valuable contributions toward motor develop- 
ment, airplane construction, aerial navigation and aerial pho- 
tography as the result of research work performed by the 
Materiel Division. 

The second year of the Army Air Corps development pro- 
gram started on July 1. Out of the $21,891,000 set aside for 
che Army Air Corps development, $12,000,000 is authorized 
for the purchase of 590 planes of various types. Authoriza- 
tion is also given to inevease the number of flying officers to 
1,100, the enlisted strength to 10,008, and to place 110 Re- 
serve officers on active duty for one year. 

Among other important appropriations are the following: 
$2,200,000 for experimental and research work; $1,062,000 
for improving Army Air Corps fields and technical construc- 


tion; $475,000 for lighter-than-air equipment, including $209,- 
000 for the purchase of helium. 

By the close of 1932 this country, if the five-year plan is 
realized, will have an Army Air Corps of 1,650 flying offi- 
cers, 550 Reserve officers on active duty and 15,000 enlisted 
men. The flying equipment will consist of 480 Pursuit, 95 
Attack, 185 Bombardment, 59 Transports, 412 Observation, 
72 Amphibians, 479 Training planes, and 110 aircraft of 
various types, in war reserve. 





Flights Now Recorded by an Air Log 


In order to keep an accurate record of the performance of 
his plane a pilot must keep a log; noting time of take-off and 
landing of every flight, figuring the lapsed time, and totaling 
day by day, the flying time. To arrive at the air miles he 
has flown the best he can do is to multiply his hours by 
the estimated average air speed, giving in most cases a result 
that is far from accurate. To maintain this record either 
the pilot or his mechanics have to do a large amount of clerical 
work. 

All this “book-keeping” and inaccuracy can be eliminated 
by the use of an air distance recorder. If a trip or daily 
record is wanted, this may be noted on the “trip” indicator 
which ean be set back to zero at the end of the flight. The sea- 
son mileage gives a continuous record of the operation of the 
plane. The instrument in this way keeps a record similar to 
that of an automobile speedometer. 

The Pioneer Instrument Co. of Brooklyn, N. Y. manufac- 
tures an air distance recorder, which they call an Air Log. 
In this type a small propeller revolves as the plane goes for- 
ward, once a mile actuating a valve which admits vacuum, 
created by a small but powerful Venturi tube, to an indicator 
on the instrument board adding one mile to the recorded 
distance. 

The combined weight of the transmitter and indicator is 
less than two pounds, and the head resistance of the trans- 
mitter is practically negligible. 

The transmitter should be mounted on a forward wing strut 
far enough from the propeller slipstream to assume its loca- 
tion in undisturbed air. The transmitter should be exactly 
in line with the normal air flow. It does not lie in this posi- 
tion; the mounting tube should be bent slightly, or the bracket 
may be blocked out from the strut. 

The instrument provides a real basis for all calculations 
and records, fuel and oil consumption, actual air speed, ser- 
vice between overhauls, costs per passenger- or per ton-mile, 
relative financial return from different planes per mile flown, 
ete. Commander Byrd’s Fokker is equipped with a Pioneer 
Air Log. 

















Photograph shows the last two of the six FOKKER UNIVERSAL aircraft, equipped with wheel, ski and pontoon landing gears, supplied to the 
Canadian Government (Department of Marine and Fisheries) for the Hudson Straits Expedition. 
Teterboro Airport to Camp Borden, Ontario, between April 9, 1927 and June 1, 1927. 





All six airplanes were delivered and flown from 
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WHO’S WHO 


In American Aeronautics 


1925 EDITION 


The Blue Book of American Airmen 


Contains One Thousand Biogaphies of 


Aviators, aeronauts, aeronautical engineers, aircraft 
manufacturers, flying officers of Army, Navy and 
Marine Corps, Air Mail personnel, aircraft acces- 
sories manufacturers, flying field owners, American 
aces, aeronautical instructors, inventors, National 
Guard air officers, aeronautical writers, sportsmen, 
men prominent in aeronautical affairs. 


TWO HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS 


Price $2.00 


POSTPAID 





AVIATION PUBLISHING CORP. 
250 West 57th Street, New York 


Enclosed please find Two Dollars for copy of Who’s Who in American Aeronautics. 
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Sect. Wilbur Commends Wilson and Leighton 


Secretary of the Navy, Curtis D. Wilbur, has taken official 
cognisance of the Bureau of Aeronautics’ part in the develop- 
ment of air cooled engines by writing letters of congratula- 
tions to Lieut. Comdr. Bruce G. Leighton and to Comdr. 
Eugene E. Wilson. These two men, often subjected to eriti- 
cism and ridicule, have adhered to a policy of encouraging 
the development of aircooled engines and they certainly de- 
serve the official recognition which they have received. The 
letters follow. 

From: The Seeretary of the Navy 

To: Lieut. Comdr. Bruce G. Leighton, USN 

Via: The Chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics. 

Sussect: Development of aircooled aircraft engines. 

Recent flights of American aircraft have demonstrated that 
the United States is in the forefront of aeronautic develop- 
ment. These flights, beginning with that of Comdr. R. EK. 
Byrd, USN (Retired) to the North Pole, and return, and con- 
tinuing through those of Col. Charles A. Lindbergh from 
New York to Paris, Clarence Chamberlin and Charles Le- 
vine from New York to near Berlin, and Lieuts. Lester J. 
Maitland and A. F. Hegenberger, U. S. Army Air Corps, 
from San Francisco to Honolulu, to the trans-Atlantic flight 
of Comdr. R. E. Byrd, USN (Retired) have all been made 
with Wright “Whirlwind” air-cooled engines. It appears to 
be a fitting time for the Navy Department to officially recog- 
nize your part in the development of the engine which has 
made these achievements possible. 

The records show that over seven years ago you recognized 
the possibilities of the aireooled engines and that for a period 
of about three and one-half years you were active in direct- 
ing the development of the Wright “Whirlwind” for the Navy 
Department, in close cooperation with Mr. Charles L. Law- 
rance, the designer of the engine. This country owes to your 
clear vision and untiring zeal the adoption by the Navy De- 
partment of the Wright “Whirlwind” engine and its develop- 
ment to the point of general use in fleet observation and fight- 
ing aircraft. 

I therefore desire to express the Navy Department’s ap- 
preciation of your efforts and to commend you for the clear 
vision, high engineering skill and great executive ability dis- 
played by you during this period. 

A copy of this letter will be placed with your official 


record. 
/s/ Curtis D. WItpour. 


From: Seeretary of the Navy 

To: Comdr. Eugene E. Wilson, USN 

Via: The Chief of Bureau of Aeronautics. 
Sussect: Development of aircooled engines, 


The records show that about three years ago you relieved 
Lieut. Comdr. Bruce G. Leighton, USN, in charge of the 
Engine Section of the Bureau of Aeronautics and took over 
the development of aircooled aircraft engines initiated by 
him. They further show that during this period you have 
exercised leadership in the development of the Wright 
“Whirlwind” engine to its present high degree of dependa- 
bility. The development of this engine for the Navy naturally 
led to its wide application in the commercial field and your 
contribution is therefore an important one to aeronautic pro- 


gress. 

The reeords further show that you initiated and carried 
through to a successful conclusion, through the Pratt and 
Whitney Aircraft Company, the development of the Pratt 
and Whitney “Wasp” and “Hornet” designs which have re- 
cently brought back to the United States two world’s sea- 
plane altitude records and three world’s seaplane records for 
speed. As a result of this engine development, you have made 
possible and have assisted in the design of modern naval fight- 


——— 





ing, observation, and bombing aircraft which appear to be 
without superior anywhere. 

I desire therefore to express to you the Navy Department's 
appreciation of the part you have played in this work and 
to comment you for the zeal, initiative, engineering talent, 
and high order of execut:ve ability that you have displayed, 

A copy of this letter will be filed with your official rec rd. 

/s/ Curtis D. Witzvr. 





Free Photography 
A reader of Aviation has written complaining of the 
competition he is having from Army and Navy photographers, 
His complaint was referred to Washington and a reply was 
received from the office of the Chief of the Air Corps. As 
every effort is being made to prevent this kind of competition, 
complaints should be sent directly to the office of the Chief 


of Air Corps. The complaining letter and the official reply 
follow: 


I have run into a condition now existing in the Army and Navy and 
possibly the Marine Corps that I think should be brought to some one’s 
attention who has more influence, politically than I have. Since AVIATION 
has always lent a helping hand where it was most needed, I em sub 
mitting the following facts as I have found them, in hopes that you 
may be able to help rectify a bad situation. ) 

_ As you probably know, there is not enough aerial photographic work 
in one locality to justify one staying in that locality indefinitely, thore- 
fore my work has taken me over a large part of the United States 

_ Now the point is this, wherever I find an Army or Navy Base, that 
is equipped with a sergeant and a camera, I find that all the cities 
and factories within a radius of two hundred miles at the least have 
either been photographed or able to get photographic work done by 
the Army or Navy boys, either free gratis, or for a five dollar bill. 
Now I don’t blame the boys themselves for doing this, as I was in the 
service once myself, but now that I am out and have to make a living 
for myself and family, it doesn’t go down well with me, to have to 
puck the government and super-equipment. 

In the last two months I have had an opportunity to find out at 
first hand, just exactly what I am up against, if I am to succeed in 
the aerial photographi¢ game, I found an aerial survey of the harbor 
and river of Mobile, Alabama, at the Chamber of Commerce, and at a 
large ship building company in the City of Mobile, taken by the Navy, 
and it seems donated to the Chamber of Commerce and the ship building 
company by the Navy, also an aerial survey of New Orleans, La., at 
the Chamber of Commerce offices, and on arriving in San Antonio, Texas, 
was informed by the different manufacturers that the army boys would 
furnish them if they had not already furnished them with aerial photo 
graphs for most any consideration that they might give. Not being able 
to get any work in San Antonio, Texas, I decided to go further north, 
thinking possibly that I could; get out of the district where the Army held 
sway, but on calling on Mr. Green, the Secretary of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Pueblo, Colo., he told me that he wanted some aerial 
phatographs of the city, as soon as he could possibly get them, but the 
Army boys there were zoing to take them for him in return for 
courtesies that the city had shown them (the boys). I then asked him 
if the different manufacturers would want pictures of their plants, and 
he thought that they would’nt since they had heen recently photographed. 

am now in Denver, Colo., and haven’t had time yet to find out 
what the situation is here, but am hoping for the best. 

If it is within your power to do anything about the above situation, 
I know that it will be highly appreciated, not only by myself, but by 
the rest of the boys in the commercial aerial photographic game. 

The reply: 

In reply I have to inform you that the War Department is making 
every effort to advance commercial aviation and to avoid in every way 
possible competition with commercial companies engaged in aviation. 
There is now in existence a War Department General Order which 
prohibits the taking for or delivery to other than Federal activities any 
aerial photographs of other than Army subjects. In order to promote 
commercial aerial photography and to acquaint the general public with 
its possibilities unusual photographs which do not pertain to military 
subjects are sometimes released to newspapers and magazires with the 
understanding that they will not be reproduced except for this purpose. 
The above policy is very strictly adhered to by this Office, and I regret 
very much to learn of the alleged violations of this Order by Air Corps 
personnel in the field. If your correspondent will be good enough to 
furnish this Office with specific instances in which this Order has been 
violated «=: : lleged. J rill oe verv rratefnl to him and car assum yon 
that steps will be taken to avoid repetition. 





P. O. Department Plans Ocean Mail Service 


In an oral announcement of Second Assistant Postmaster 
General, W. Irving Glover’s made July 1 he stated that the 
Post Office Department would establish a trans-Atlantic air 
mail service at the first opportunity. It was added, however, 
that such an offer from a private contractor would eall for a 
revision of foreign mail regulations. Mr. Glover also stated 
that a trans-Atlantic air mail service has been under consid- 
eration for some time and that tentative plans for such a ser- 
vice are being mapped out by him and the Postmaster Gen- 
eral. 
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* Side Slips 


By ROBERT R. OSBORN 








With the last Trans-Atlantie flight brought to an unfortun- 
ate and, at the same time, fortunate conclusion, we may be 
able to get a little uninterrupted sleep for a while. We have 
been in the vicinity of the field for some time and have been 
on hand for most of the postponements and actual take-offs. 
The delays and false alarms in connection with all three flights 
made us lose so much sleep that two alarm clocks fail to waken 
us any more. If it were not for a neighbor who starts mowing 
his lawn just at the same time that the ice-man bangs his way 
in the back door, we might never get to work. 

Even at that, we are certainly better off than the Long 
Islanders who live within a ten mile radius of -the fields, as 
they weren’t able to get any accurate information as to wheth- 
er a flight was on or off, and didn’t believe the information they 
did get. Each night there was the same dense crowd around 
ihe hangars, asking the reporters and mechanics about the 
probabilities of a take-off in the morning. And almost every 
time, when the inquirer was informed that there would be no 
flight the answer would be identical with the rest, “Well, I’ve 
got a hunch they’re going anyway. Guess I’ll stick around.” 
The natives of the communities around the fields probably 
lost enough sleep collectively, to last an entire session of Con- 
gress, 

With flights being completed easily and frequently to most 
any place that one cares to point out on the map, it is easy to 
predict that our flying explorers and adventurers will shortly 
be at a loss for places between which to fly. Possibly variety 
in the method of making the flight might arouse public interest 


to the desired extent. Certainly iff Chamberlin had flown back- 
ward all of the way to Paris he would have aroused more in- 
terest than his recent flight did. Another good idea, suggested 
by some one, would be to fly somewhere and swim back. 

The Intrepid Aviator was in to see us again yesterday and 
announced his intention of making a long distance solitary 
flight to somewhere. He doesn’t know just where it will be as 
yet but it is sure that it will be over some ocean or other. He 
is not to make this flight in the interests of science or any lu- 
bricating oil company, but merely to try out his vocal powers 
on a new song he has heard. He admits a great fondness for 
singing, but his natural shyness prevents him from raising his 
voice in song anywhere but under the warming influence of 
his bath. We have suspected him of several off-key bass notes 
during the group-singing at several banquets we have attended 
together, but he denies all vocal recitals but those from the 
second floor, rear, of a Saturday night. It seems that this 
new song has so many difficult high notes that he is afraid to 
try it out even in the protection of that sanctum. The possi- 
bility of failure to reach these high notes demands that the 
new song be tried out in absolute, assured solitude, so another 
astounding solitary flight may be under way shortly. 

If we can ever get some one else to join The Society For 
The Aeronautical Education Of Artists And Custodians Of 
Fund For Retiring All Jennies At Ten Years Of Age, of 
which we are founder, president and sole member, we would 
immediately appoint him a special committee to see about im- 
proving roads leading into flying fields. We finally had to equip 
the Antique Coupe with a safety belt, which is snapped around 
ourself before attempting to drive into any field. An idea 
of the terrible conditions now prevailing can be gained from 
the story a pilot told us recently. He said he was hunting a 
field he had never been in before and knew he was somewhere 
near it but couldn’t locate it. Finally he saw a nearly im- 
passable road beneath him and knew the airport must be near- 
by. He followed this line of mud-holes and, sure enough, 
there was the missing field at the end of it. 
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: ARMY FOKKER TAKING OFF FOR HAWAII 
! Powered with three Wright “Whirlwind” 225 h.p. Engines 
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Aviation Development In Frankfort 


Frankfort was a leading cfty in developing the air trans- 
portation system in Germany. It is a junction point of 
fourteen routes compared with only one in 1924. Berlin is 
the only city surpassing Frankfort in importance as a Ger- 
man aviation center. Frankfort holds 37 per cent of the 
capital of the Sudwest Deutsche Luftverkehrs A. G., a sub- 
sidiary of the principal air service company (Luft-Hansa,) 
and which represents the parent company at Frankfort. 

Last year the city formed an aviation field company, (the 
Flugplatz Gesellschaft,) to represent its interests in pro- 
viding terminal facilities for the air transport companies. 
The capitalization was fixed at 45,000 marks. The city 
granted an interest bearing loan of 300,000 marks to the 
company, which was able to secure additional non-interest 
bearing loans from the National and Prussian Governments. 
The company manages the aviation field, guards the craft, 
provides repair and communication facilities, and weather and 
signal services. It is thought that within a few years an in- 
terest on the investment may be earned. 

Of the total subsidy paid to the lines operating at Frank- 
fort, that city pays 28.68 per cent, while the National 
Government provides 53.34 per cent, the state of Prussia, 
10.98 per cent, and other sources, 7 per cent. The city con- 
tributes largely to local services, while some of the interna- 
tional services are aided by the National Government. 

During the first quarter of 1927 new services were started 
between Frankfort and Trier; and between Frankfort. 
Saarbrucken and Coblenz. 

Some of the more important services are on the following 
Essen-Cologne-Frankfort- 


routes: Frankfort-Erfurt-Berlin, 
Munich, Frankfort-Trier, Frankfort-S‘uttgart, Frankfort- 
Dortmund. Frankfort-Giessen-Cassel-Hanover, Cologne-Cob- 


len z-Frankfort-Darmstadt, Frankfort-Hanover-H am burg, 
Frankfort-Cologne-Dusseldorf-Essen-Amsterdam, Frankfort- 
Mannheim-Basel-Geneva, and Frankfort-Saarbrucken-Paris. 


Belgium to Make Brussels an Airport 


The Administration of Aeronautics of Belgium plans to 
transform the Brussels commercial aviation field at Evere in- 
to a modern airport. 

The lighting of the field is to be considerably increased, and 
a beacon light with a radius of action of 25 mi. installed. 
Plans include new hangars to provide shelter for eight large 
commercial planes. 

Waiting rooms, customs office, and telegraph and telephone 
stations are planned. A wireless post for broadcasting and 
for receiving is also to be installed, replacing the present in- 
stallations which have an inefficient range. 

The Brussels-London air route will be lighted at Alost, 
Ghent, Bruge and Ostend. The Brussels-Paris, Brussels-Ber- 
lin and Brussels-Amsterdam routes will also be marked by 
lights for night traveling. 


Stockholm Air Harbor Improved 


The air harbor in Stockholm, Sweden, has been improved 
and now has a hotel and restaurant of its own. The harbor 
has been made quite up-to-date by the erection of a special 
customs pavilion and new landing platforms. A new hangar 
also will be built. The State Meteorological Institute will 
furnish a report to each airplane upon its departure. 





Postponement of Danish Air Show 


The Royal Danish Aeronautic Society was forced to abiin- 
don its plans for holding an international aircraft exhibition 
last Spring, owing to the lack of foreign participation. ‘ihe 
idea has, however, been taken up again on the initiative of 
Captain Krause-Jensen and a committee has been forced to 
take definite action. The exhibition which is to be held under 
the auspices of the above society, but under the financial 
guarantee of the committee mentioned, is scheduled from Aug. 
20 to Sept. 2, in Giant Hall, Rosenbern Alle, Copenhagen. .\l] 
important foreign airplane factories and air traffic companies 
will be invited. An aeronautical contest is also contemplated 
in connection with the exhibition in order that the factories 
may have an opportunity to demonstrate the performance of 
their machine. 


Nantes To Have Airport 


Preparations for the establishment of an airport for N antes, 
France, at Bouguenais, two miles southwest of the city, have 
been made. The proposed undertaking, a joint one of the 
Aero Club de |’Atlantique of Nantes, the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Nantes and the French War Department, includes 
the construction of from two to four hangars and the instal- 
lation of mechanical equipment for repairs, re-fueling facil- 
ities, ete. The port is expected to serve as a terminus for a 
route to London by way of St. Malo and the Channel Islands, 
and it will probably be connected with Bordeaux, which will 
be a terminus for a Dakar-Portugal-France route. An effort 
is being made to put the new air port into operation during 
the present year. 1 


Airplane Factory At Cambre, A. R. 


A national airplane factory, which wil] cover an area 
of almost 1,000 acres, is being built at La Cambre, Argentina. 
Construction work on the various buildings is progressing 
rapidly and the plant will begin the manufacture of planes 
by the end of August, 1927. It is announced that fifty 
planes of the Avro type, with dual control, will be made 
first and used as training planes for the air forces. The 
removal of the arsenal from Buenos Aires to La Cambre ‘s 
also announced, to be effected as soon as the new plant is 
in operation. 


Santiago-Valparaiso Air Mail 


Daily air mail service between Santiago and Valparai:o 
began May 3 and is to be maintained by the Compania Su 
americana de Aeronavegacion. Mail and one passenger are 
to be earried by the single plane,—a Morane Saulnier mono- 
plane of 120 hp. Extensions with larger planes are planned 
to Pureto Montt in the South and to Arica. The plane 
leaves Santiago at noon, arriving at Valparaiso some 49 
minutes later, and returns at 3 o’clock the same day, thus 
saving 214 hours in mail transmission in either direction. 


Airdrome At Rouen, France 


Forty acres of land have been purchased for an airdrome 
at Rouen, France. The Municipal Council of that city voted 
500,000 franes for this purpose. The land adjoins the mill- 
tary field of Rouvray, which with the new property, wil 
give a total space of more than 100 acres for aerial maneuver:. 
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IGNITION 
CABLE 


“Install it and Forget it’’ 


Insulated with live rubber, protected with a 
Flexible Enameled Coating that is not affected by 


ENGINE OIL, GASOLINE, 
OZONE, SALT WATER, 
FRESH WATER 


Unequalled Performance 
Under Severe Corona Test 


Meets Army, Navy and S.A.E. Specifications. Highest grade 
spark plug cable you can buy. Human safety demands the best. 


Write for sample and test figures. 


THE ACME WIRE CO., Dept. M, New Haven, Conn. 


"ACME WIRE 


PRODUCT 












NICHOLAS-BEAZLEY 
AIRPLANE CO., INC. 


SPECIALS 
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We could make cheaper air- 
planes, but they would not be 
Travel Airs. 


We could charge more for 
Travel Airs, but that would not 
make them better. 


Ask for catalog show- 
ing the various models. 
It’s yours for the asking. 


TRAVEL AIR MFG. CO., INC. 
WICHITA, KANSAS. 















Watch this Space Each Week. 


Pyrene F ire Extinguishers 
Quart Size $10.00 
Pint Size 9.00 


Pyrene Liquid, Pt. $.90 Qt. $1.80 


Flash Fire Extinguishers 
Quart Size $9.00 
Pint Size 6.00 


Flash Liquid Qt. $1.25 
Flash Cartridges each $.20 
First Aid Kits $1.25 











Marshall, Missouri 





We will be here tomorrow 
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Denver, Colo. 
By E. S. Winship 


Cloyd P. Clevenger, chief pilot of the Alexander Aircraft 
Company, and Al Mooney, chief 
the Eaglerock, agcompanied by Jos. B. Leonard, chief 
mechanic, recently took the special Whirlwind engined Eagle- 
rock from Alexander Airport, Denver, to Detroit, Mich., in 
preparation of the National Air Tour of 1927. Mooney ac- 
companied the plane in order to make final adjustments on it 
for the lower altitude. After completing this, he will then 
return to Denver. His place in the machine will then be taken 
by Justin A. MeInaney, sales manager, who made his way 
to Detroit with Arthur Kellogg in an OX-5 engined Eagle- 
rock. Incidentally, Arthur Kellogg is delivering the OX-5 
to Geneva, N. Y. 

The Tri-States Airways, Eaglerock dealers of Memphis, 
Tenn., the Bry-Block Mercantile Company, a dry goods con- 
cern of Memphis and the Memphis Press-Seimitar of the same 
city have authorized the Alexander Aircraft Co. to build a 
trans-Pacific Eaglerock for the Friseo-Honolulu flight. The 
special Eaglerock job will be equipped with a 220 hp. Whirl- 
wind engine, such as carried Lindbergh across seas. The 
plane will be piloted by Jess Windham of the Tri-States 
Airways, who will be accompanied by Ben Stern, feature wri- 
ter of the Memphis Press-Scimitar. on the flight. 

J. Don Alexander, president of the Alexander Industries. 


engineer and designer of 


and M. J. McInaney, sales manager of the Alexander Film 
Company, returned recently from a two weeks sales pro. 
motion tour through the Southern States in their Eaglerock 
airplane. The trip has been recorded as one of the lon zest 
purely business flights ever made. During their tour they 
made contact with about seventy-five different prospects for 
film advertising service and airplanes and were much enthused 
over the interest shown everywhere in commercial aviation. 

Within the last few weeks Eaglerock dealers who have 
taken planes for customers or who are now at the factory 
awaiting delivery of another demonstrator machine in. 
elude Beeler Blivens from Atlanta, Ga., Paul Richter from 
Los Angeles, Calif., E. W. Robertson of Alexandria, Va., 
C. E. Steele, Dodge City, Kans., Clyde Tce, Rapid Citv, S. 
D., Spencer Punnett of Buffalo, N. Y., and Burt Bowelle of 
Medora, N. D. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
By John S. Pendergast 


What has been said by visiting pilots to be one of the 
yd municipal airports in the country is that in Syracuse, 

The port, whch has been leased by the Citv of Syracuse 
for three years with an option of buying at the end of that 
period, is located about five miles northwest of the city. Gor- 
don K. Hood, manager of the port, has already mapped out 





Lyle H. Scott of Marietta, Ohio had the honor 
of purchasing the one hundredth EAGLEROCK 





PRICE — $2475 — DENVER 


27 DEALERS 
West Coast of Florida—Wesley N. Raymond, Puntagorda, Fla. 
Georgia—Georgia Airways, Inc., Candler Field, Atlanta, Ga. 





Minn. and Iowa—Miller Eaglerock Airways, 1225 W. 
Moines, Iowa. 

Indiana—Captain J. A. Yonge, P. O. Box 1185, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Michigan—Niles Airways, Niles, Michigan. 

N. Y. and Conn.—Atlantic Airways, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Wisconsin—Hall Aircraft Co., 101 Scott St., Wausau, Wisconsin 


E. Mo., Ark. and S. IU.—Bridgeton Aircraft Corp., 
St. Louis 


K. C., Mo. 


99th St., Los Angeles 
Northern California—Jas. L. Mayberry, 1210 B’way, Fresno 


Airport, Tacoma, Wash. 
Wyo., Mont. and W. Neb.—Wyoming Airways, Casper, be og | 


W. Kan. and E. Neb.—C. E. Steele, Dodge City, Kansas 
La.—Louisiana Airways, 1712 Pere Marquette Bldg., New Orleans 
W. Va. and E. Ohio—Lyle H. Scott, 328 2nd St., Marietta, Ohio 
Utah, Nevada, S. Idaho—Rocky Mountain Airways, Salt Lake City 
Mississippi—tTri-States Airways, Bry Block, Memphis, Tenn. 
Maryland and E. Penn.—Hybla Valley Aviation Co., Alexandria, Va. 
So. Carolina—Erritt Williams, Greenwood, Cc. 





ASSOCIATED WITH ALEXANDER INDUSTRIES 


Room 401, ALEXANDER INDUSTRIES BLDG., DENVER 





100 THE FIRST YEAR 


Such a Sales Record Indicates a Reason that Is not Hard to Find 


Ky. and Tenn.—Datin Eaglerock Sales Co., 2031 Central, Memphis. 
N. C. and Va.—Charles Flying Service, 3100 Garland, Richmond, Va. 
12th St., Des 


Iu. and S. Wisc.—Sievert Aircraft Corp., 5934 So. Cicero, Chicago, Ill. 
223 Pierce Bldg., 


W. Mo. and E. Kan.—Benunett Eaglerock Sales Co., 223 W. 12th St., 
Okla. and Tex. Pan.-—Southwest Airplane Sales Corp., Britton, Okla. 
N. M. and Cen. Texas.—Browning Airplane Sales, Wichita Falls, Tex. 


Southern Texas—Marion P. Hair, P. O. Box 420, San Antonio, Texas 
So. Cal. and Ariz.—Aero Corporation of California, Western Ave., 


W. Washington and W. Oregon—Story Eaglerock Sales, Mueller-Harkins 


8. Dak. and N. Dak.—Rapid City Air Lines, Inc., Rapid City, S. D. 
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The One Hundredth 


ALEXANDER EAGLEROCK 
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\ Now —lighter tie rods 
| for internal bracing 
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i By an exclusive Macwhyte process 
: li of cold-rolling and drawing we have 
- | developed a round tie rod with stand- 
" l ard thread diameters and reduced 
: 0 diameters in the center section—a 
: tie rod lighter in weight with unusual 


strength. Permits absolute adjust- 
} ment. Made in accordance with 
f oo Government specifications. Same 
strengths as Streamline Tie Rods. 
Ask for full details. Macwhyte 
Company, 2909 Fourteenth Ave., 
Kenosha, Wisconsin. 


| 1 MACWHYTE 


treamline & Round 


TIE RODS 
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Gorden 


AF ROTOCS 


Mr. W.A Mara, Secretary 
of the Stinson Aircraft Cor- 
poration, wearing a suede 
Gordon Aerotogs J1:%: 





“Remarkable service and comfort’ 


W. A. MARA-- 


“YOUR wonderful suede jacket has kept me comfortable 
on many gusty trips,” writes Mr. W. A. Mara, Secretary of 
the Stinson Aircraft Corporation. “The jacket is partic- 
ularly suitable for flying. . . Its light construction allows 
for freedom of movement and eliminates the bulky sen- 
sation connected with overcoats and sweaters.” 

Gordon Aerotogs include flying suits; fur-lined leather 
coats and jackets; leather and fur helmets; vests, gloves 
and mittens. Carefully made from the finest materials. 
Recommended by leading pilots everywhere. Ask your 
dealer about Gordon Aerotogs, or write to Gordon and 
Ferguson, Inc., Saint Paul, Minn. 





















)ELIAN 


TACHOMETERS 


FOR DEPENDABLE SERVICE 





RELIANCE 


=. TACHOMETER | 





RELIANCE TACHOMETERS accurately re- 
corded the R.P.M.’s of Commander Byrd’s 
three Wright Whirlwind engines in his 
thrilling battle with storms and fog while 
flying from New York to France. 


RELIANCE TACHOMETERS are accurate 


and reliable. 

















Send for Booklet 


BLANCHARD INSTRUMENT 
COMPANY 


205 Broadway Cambridge, Mass. 
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and started work on an extensive development program. The 
field contains 133 acres. it ejtends lor 3,045 tt. east and 
west and 2,000 ft. north and south. 

the ground is naturaliy well adapted tor airport use. The 
field has a natural drainage whica 1s all that can be desired 
it this respect. ‘Lhree runways have been completed and 
eventually mr. Hood plans the smoothing out ot the entire 
field to make it an all-way airport. 

The City of Syracuse is giving its wholehearted support 
to the project. Mr. Hood is devoting all his time to manag- 
ing the port and has been energetic in rushing the work of 
improving the field. 

Gasoline tanks to accommodate visiting fliers with a pit 
for refueling have been installed in record time. At the in- 
sistence of Mr. Hood the company broke its own records in 
installing the station and pumps. 

By the end of July a municipal six-plane hangar will be 
erected at the port. There is one private hangar owned 
by Dr. H. E. Luther and E. B. Hannam at the field now. 

Syracuse is anticipating being on the Boston to Detroit 
air mail, passenger and express route and has promised to do 
anything in its power to insure perfect landing facilities fon 
the air mail and transport planes. The city is interested in 
aviation and Mr. Hood has been called upon several times 
to address civie clubs on the subject. 

The Syracuse manager is a pilot with many years experi- 
ence. He is thoroughly familiar with aviation and all its 
problems. His addresses before Syracuse clubs have been 
well received and a good stimulant to interest in the flying 
business. 

Visiting pilots are always given a welcome at the Syracuse 
port. One of the rules Mr. Hood as manager has laid down 
is to be ever attentive to the wants of aviators. 

March Field, Cal. 

March Field, near Riverside, Cal., abandoned shortly after 

the World War has taken on new life with the organization 


i 
—< 


of the Thirteenth School Group, the Army’s official title fo 
its new primary air training school. 

For some years past except for an occasional aes nilot, 
whe landed for a few moments and was off again, \ arch 
Field has been a dreary scene of empty hangars. 

The Seventieth Service Squadron arrived from Kelly | ield, 
Texas, June 20. A complement of Quartermaster corp: ang 
artisans has been busy for some weeks past making re »airs 
on buildings and getting things in readiness for ren wed 
activity by the Army Air Service. 

The units composing the Thirteenth School Group ‘hen 
completed will consist of the following: Headquarters de. 
tachment thirty-five enlisted men; Seventieth Service Scuad- 
ron, 170 enlisted men; Forty Third School Squadron, 132 en. 
listed men; Twenty- Third Photographic Section, twenty en- 
listed men. 

During August and September 200 flying cadets are due 
to arrive at March Field. A total of eighty-two officers will 
be assigned to this field when the complement is com) lete 
At the present time the Air Corps Officers, Quartermaster 
Corps and service detachments total nearly 600 officers and 
men. 

Conditions for cadet instruction are said to be idea! at 
March Field. During the war when the field was in opera- 
tion it was regarded as one of the best school centers in the 
eountrv 
San Diego, Cal. 

By A. G. Mathews 

Today San Diego has three aviation industries, all full of 
Promise as they mature and each operating in its own par- 
ticular branch. The Ryan Airlines, Ine., is averaging two 
planes a week and with the flood of orders which have come 
in since Lindbergh’s flight may boost that number to half a 
dozen, if possible. 

The Prudden All Metal Airplane Company, backed hy a 
croup of San Diego capitalists, is now setting up its ma- 





STRUCTION MONOPLANES. 


| OF FOKKER 
MAITLAND’S 


THOUSANDS OF HASSALL SMALL FLAT HEAD BRASS NAILS ARE USED IN THE CON- 


TRANS PACIFIC PLANE AND COMMANDER BYRD’S TRANS ATLANTIC 
PLANE WERE FINISHED WITH HASSALL BRASS NAILS. 





THE PLYWOOD WINGS OF LIEUTENANT 








We supply a 
nail that holds 
wing cloth in a 
bulldog grip. 
Drives like a 
nail, turns like 
a screw, can 
not pull, cut or 
work loose. 


WORKS, 


OHN HASSALL, 


RIVETS 


nt On OS OTs B21 Ou 
SPECIAL WIRE NAILS 


33:4010) Om ae 


CLAY AND OAKLAND STS., 


Send us your 
specifications. 
Prices and 
samples gladly 
furnished. Con- 


tractors to the 


PINS 


es leading aircraft 
se manufacturers. 














NAILS, RIVETS AND SCREWS IN ALL METALS AND FINISHES AND IN ALL 
SIZES FOR EVERY AIRCRAFT PURPOSE 
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ALL METAL 
f Planes and Parts 
Is 
, [N THE design and construction of several 
types of all metal airplanes, I have originated 
mn duralumin shapes and methods of fabrication 
. which have materially reduced costs and weights 
t- and increased performance and strength. 
n- 
- ] AM_NOW chic to offer to eaginesm, do. 
signers and manufacturers a line of special 
le patented duralumin stampings, and drawn parts 
il to meet their individual requirements, such as 
. pulley housings, fairing sections, metal seats, 
na floors, control columns, pedals, interplane and 
r drag struts. 
FAIR licensing plan under which a man- 
at ufacturer may himself produce special 
. parts under my patents is also availabie. 
’ MY’ EXPERIENCE and complete engineer- 
ing—manufacturing facilities are now 
offered for either or both the design or con- 
if struction of complete all metal airplanes and 
" seaplanes for special military, or commercial 
purposes. 
Contractor to the U.S. Navy 
, CHARLES WARD HALL, INC. 
“ 156 EAST 42np STREET NEW YORK 
THE MOST ECONOMICAL SCHEME 
YET PRODUCED. 
REGISTERED TRADE MARK 
MADE BY 
TITANINE, Inc. 
UNION, UNION COUNTY, N. J. 
Contractors to U. S. Government 
Keeping Abreast 
of aeronautical activities is possible only by reading 
each week. Yearly subscription rates: United States 
$4; Canada $5; Foreign $6. 
AVIATION 
= 250 W 57TH ST. NEW YORK CITY 
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chinery and has received the first shipment of duralumin 
from which the planes will be constructed. 

As the third aviation industry at present San Diego has 
the Russell Parachute Company, one of the two parachute 
factories in the United States. 

Ellwood Lloyd, financial editor of the Los Angeles Herald, 
has ordered a Ryan plane for use between his office and 
the 29 Palms on the desert’s edge. 


Springfield, Mass. 
By Charles Hanson Gale 


Aviation activities around this city have recently received 
added impetus by the formation of two corporations which 
plan to offer general aviation service including flying instruc- 
tion, passenger carrying over short and long hauls, a line 
of spare parts, gasoline, oil and engine overhauling. Each 
company expects to act as the agent for a standard commer- 
cial plane and the firm to be known as the Springfield Air 
Lines, Ine., already has two Swallow planes at the field for 
demonstration. 

The other company, the Massachusetts Airways Corpora- 
tion, is actively pushing its preparations and will be operating 
soon. 

Springfield is still trying to obtain a municipal airport. 
Several excellent starts have been made in the past with no 
tangible result to greet the visiting flier. In the meantime, 
until the city does build its port, which seems likely to be- 
come a reality in the near future, these two companies are 
using rented fields near the city and will attempt to get the 
business started. 

Cheyenne, Wyo. 
By George R. Hand, Jr. 

The new Boeing Air Transport Company’s planes have 
arrived here. They were ferried by some of the regular 
mail pilots stationed here. These planes are powered with 





Wasp engines and are a very neat job. Six of these machine 
are to be stationed here. 

Lieut. Oakley G. Kelly passed through here en route to and 
returning from Col. Charles Lindbergh’s weleome in Wash- 
ington, where he was ordered by the War Dept. Lieutenant 
Kelly piloted an Army De Havilland. 

Capt. A. I. Eagle and Lieut. R. A. Taylor arrived here 
June 25 by train to take two DH’s to California. These 
planes were two of those formerly used on the trans-conti- 
nental mail out of this airport. They will be used on fovest 
patrol work in California. 


~~ UNITED STATES AIR FORCES 























Maryland National Guard 


The Maryland unit, the 29th Division, Air Corps, is at- 
tached to the 29th Division, composed of Maryland, Virginia 
and District of Columbia troops, and in the emergency it 
would take the field with these troops. 

The unit is composed of an observation squadron, a photo- 
graphie section and a medical detachment. Its present strength 
is twenty-three officers and eighty enlisted men. Every Sat- 
urday afternoon at 2:30 p.m., it assembles in uniform and 
carries through a predetermined schedule of training, obser- 
vation missions, such as artillery adjustment, reconnaissance, 
sketching, photographic and formation flying. Classes in 
engine maintenance and overhaul, airplane rigging, radio, 
photography and armament are arranged for the enlisted 
personnel. In addition, all ranks are given instruction in 
and fire the 45 calibre automatic pistol on the modern steel 
range at Logan Field. 

Ten airplanes are now assigned the unit: one Douglas 02-C, 











Seamless Steel Tubing 
ROUND, STREAMLINE, ETC. 


Furnished to Specifications in 


STRAIGHT CARBON 
NICKEL STEEL 
CHROME MOLYBDENUM 


Specialists in Aircraft Tubing—Manufacturers for 25 Years. 


SUMMERILL TUBING COMPANY 
(Philadelphia District) PA* 





BRIDGEPORT, MONTG. CO. 
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MODERN MILITARY AND COMMERCIAL PLANES 


Are Equipped With Our 
SHOCK ABSORBER CORD 








Pioneers in the Manufacture ef Elastic Cord for 
Shock Absorbers in this Country. 


Principle Producers of Cord fer Canadian and 
U. S. Governments during the World War. 


Fally Equipped for the Largest Requirements or 
Any Experimental Tests. 











J. W. WOOD ELASTIC WEB CO. 
STOUGHTON, MASS., U.S.A. ! 
New York Ofice—AS E. 17th St.; Canada —32 St. Peter St., Montreal 








“As a matter of fact — 


I had what I regarded and still regard as 
the best existing plane to make the flight 
from New York to Paris.” 

Cor. CHarztes A. LInDBERGH 


Quotation from a press interview of 
May 22nd printed in New York Times. 


_ 








THE RYAN M-2 
(Three Place) 


With Hisso A motor, $3'700, 
F.O.B., San Diego 


RYAN AIRLINES, Inc. 


San Diego, California 
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WrapLock was used on BYt'S Plane 


APRIL 6, 1926 








to hold the fairings on the steel tubes connecting 
the fuselage with the two outboard engines— 


RAPLOCK is a specially pre- WrapLock Comes in 2 Sizes “7T 


Shop Service Can 





pared, rust-proofed strip steel and %”—100 feet to can. . $4.00 h 
a galvanized steel buckle that together make Consumer's Can 
‘ i ‘ 144/—-30 feet to can . . $2.00 
a locking band that neither strain nor ' 
J ; £ Each can contaims a generous quan- 
vibration can loosen. tity of metal buckles, cotter pins, 


steel keyx and one special ratchet tool. 


WRAPLOCK will bind and hold securely 


THE any shaped piece, round, square, hexagon, 
oval or irregular, and will hold two or more 


GREATEST pieces of any shape securely together. 
ALL-PURPOSE WRAPLOCK is the best and most secure 
CLAMP hose band because the pressure on the hose 
EVER is even ry anes and insures a joint 
will hold tight against air, water, gasoline 
MADE or any pressure. 
In a minute pilots or repairmen can make 
1001 clamps for any purpose or size desired. 
DIFFERENT Manufactured by 
USES Mosler Metal Products Corporation 





MOUNT VERNON, NEW YORK 








RUSCO SHOCK ABSORBER RINGS 


USED ON THE PLANES OF BYRD AND MAITLAND 
AND OTHER FOKKER AIRCRAFT 


Take shocks on multiple individual units 


= 


SWWUVUUESUESEE 


' Easy Replacement of Broken 
High Safety Factor — 10% or more Rings—Broken ring replacable in a few 


of rings can be broken and a safe landing minutes — other rings do not have to be 


effected. Semahed 
THE RUSSELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Sales Office—349 Broadway, New York City. Factory—Middletown, Conn. 


ae : a Also tapes, plain or picot edge; webbing for parachute harness and life belts; 
Rusco Rings on Fokker brake linings and clutch facings. 


7 
TT LL RA ALA 


crc Se Se 














PERRY-AUSTEN DOPE 


was used on 


LIEUTENANT MAITLAND’S TRANSPACIFIC 
AND COMMANDER BYRD’S TRANSATLANTIC 
FOKKER MONOPLANES 


Perry-Austen Mfg. Co., Staten Island, N. Y. 


Contractors to United States Government 
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two Consolidated TW-3’s and seven Curtiss JN’s. By Sep- 
tember the unit will have received, in addition three Curtiss 
Faleons with Liberty engines, and by the end of 1928 all of 
the obsolete JN airplanes or Jennies will have to be elim- 
inated in favor of a new and modern type with much greater 
performance. 

Saturday afternoon flying is controlled by a schedule of 
operations. Members of the unit may fly at any time, mak- 
ing eross-country flights limited to 500 mi. The unit attends 
all the nearby air meets and has perticipated with success in 
formation flying contests. 

This year, for the first time, the unit goes to the. field as 
a self-contained operating organization at Martinsburg, W. 
Va., where it will set up its own camp. The people of Mar- 
tinsburg have enthusiastically weleomed the idea of the Mary- 
land unit going there and have planned extensive entertain 
ment to make its stay pleasant. 


Aerial Surveys 


In conformity with a request from the Secretary of State, 
the War Department has directed the Commanding General, 
Eighth Corps Area, to undertake the aerial photographie sur- 
vey of the Rio Grande River from Roma, Texas, to the Pecos 
River, the route of the All-American Canal and the channel 
of the Tia Juana River. Survey is to be made as soon as 
the necessary personnel and equipment can be made avail- 
able. 

In conformity with a request of the Secretary of Interior, 
two independent aero survey detachments, with necessary 
personnel, photographic and airplane equipment, will be or- 
ganized and placed under the direct supervision of the Chief 
of Air Corns to operate for a period of six months, begin- 
ning July 1. 1927, or as soon thereafter as practicable, for 
the accomplishment of certain geological survey projects. The 
Seeretarv of Interior will furnish the Chief of Air Corps 
with a description of the various survey projects to be un- 





Egyptian Fibre 


—because of its high dielectric properties, great 
resistance to shock and wear, and its lightness, 
was chosen by the Atlantic Aircraft Corpora- 
tion for use on all its planes. 


Samples and further information on request. 


Delaware Hard Fibre Company 
Wilmington, Delaware 


Branches in principal cities 





dertaken by the blue mapping units, with the projects listeq 
in the order of desired priority. 
Activities of Copenhagen Rohrbach Plant 
During the month of April the local assembling factory of 
the German Rohrbach Company at Copenhagen, Denmark, 
showed considerable activity, the director of this comnany 
having visited the plant in order to inspect a specially con. 
structed seaplane. At the present time the local Rohrbach 
plant, which assembles German-made parts for flying ma. 
chines, employs about 150 men, and it is estimated that i: the 
event certain facilities are offered them that they may en!arge 
their plant and activities. 


Finnish Aviation Meet 


The week of the Automobile Show at Helsingfors, Fin/and, 
was also the occasion for an exhibition of aeronautics, which 
culminated on March 20 in a large public demonstration. At 
this show there were exhibited several new models, including 
models of English and French make. The aviation week 
was sponsored by a society for the advancement of civil! and 
military aviation in Finland. The public took an unusually 
lively interest in the matter, more than ten thousand spe 
tators witnessing the public demonstration. 


Seaplane Harbor at Alexandria 


The Ministry of the Communications of Egypt is reported 
to be planning the construction of a modern seaplane harbor 
at Alexandria. 

The reported plan is to erect a harbor on the Mediterranean 
coast just east of Alexandria. 

The Ministry of the Interior has been requested to negotiate 
with the Alexandria Municipality, to whom most of the prop- 
erty belongs, to grant the Egyptian Government the portion 
of land extending around the harbor for this project. It is 
believed that the Municipality favors the plan. 








THE EXHAUST STACKS 


for Commander Byrd’s “America” and 
Lieutenants Maitland and Hegenber- 
ger’s “Bird of Paradise” were made 


by the 
PARAGON AUTO PARTS MFG. CO. 


IN 


22 THIRD STREET 
LONG ISLAND CITY, NEW YORK 


The exhaust stacks of Col. Lindbergh’s 
“Spirit of St. Louis” were also made by 
Paragon. 


For the past !5 years we have been making tools, dies, fixtures. 
jigs of any intricate nature, metal pontoons, hulls, experiment:l 
work, fuel and oil tanks, exhaust and intake manifolds, etc. 
for the aeronautical industry. 


(Send specifications for price quotations) 
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At Your Service 


Aero Supply My. Co., 





Manufacturers and Distributors 


of 


Airplane Accessories 
and Supplies 





Call on us for anything. We will help you. 





College Point, Long Island; New York. 











PROFITS FROM PASSENGER CAR- 
RYING ARE LARGE PROVIDED 
YOU CAN GET THE PASSENGERS. 
THE WATER IS THE NATION’S 
SUMMER PLAYGROUND. YOU 
CAN MAKE EVERY PLAYGROUND 
YOUR LANDING FIELD IF YOU 
EQUIP YOUR PLANE WITH METAL 
FLOATS. 








Waco-9 owned and operated by the New 
England Aijircraft Co., equipped with 
duralumin floats manufactured by 


Epo AircraFT Corp. 
College Point, Long Island, N. Y. 











Flying Gear 
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A complete line of air-wear for pilot and 
passenger in any climate and every season. 


Stores in all principal cities. 


Mi faethig riba 


105 Nassau Street, New York 








Work Out 


Your Ideas 
with a 
Model 

Airplane! 





Do your experimenting 
with an IDEAL Model Airplane. You can easily build one that 
will fly under its own power. We furnish complete Parts, 
Materials and Supplies, with Drawn-to-Scale Plans and Instruc- 
tions. Models have parts and fittings like real machines; hand 
carved propeller, formed ribs, rubber-tire disc wheels, and other 
features. Each outfit is complete. Here are four popular Models: 
Lindbergh’s New York-Paris Monoplane 
Complete 3 ft. Size Construction Outfit $7.50 
DeHavilland FOKKER JN 4 D-2 Curtiss 
3 ft. size. Complete 3 ft. size. Complete 3 ft. size. Complete 
Outfit $7.50. Outfit. $8.50. Outfit $7.00. 
Orders filled immediately upon receipt of price. 
IDEAL AEROPLANE & SUPPLY CO. 406-410 West Broadway 
Established 1911—16 years Experience New York City 




















NITRATE DOPE 


NEW 


PRODUCTION SHIPMENT 


Contractors to U.S. Army and Navy 





VAN SCHAACK BROS. CHEMICAL WORKS 


3358 AVONDALE AVE. 


IMMEDIATE 


CHICAGO, ILL 











TO MAKE AMERICA 


FIRST IN THE AIR 


IS THE PURPOSE OF THE 
National Aeronautic Association 


In this effort it merits and invites 
YOUR cooperation and support 


Regular Membership $5.00 per Year 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 
1623 H. Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 
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The succession of history-making flights con- 
tinues to add to the wonders of aeronautical pro- 
gress. Col. de Pinedo and Major Dargue had 
hardly left the front pages of the papers when 
Col. Lindbergh and Chamberlin caught the interest 
of the public. And now Maitland and Byrd have 
kept up the good work. From all directions the 
queries come after each new flight: ““What do 
you think of it?’”’ “What has been accomp- 
lished?” “‘Is it better than so-and-so’s?”” But ev- 
eryone has a different answer and all are probably 
right. There are, however, certain outstanding 
features on which there appears to be small differ- 
ence of opinion. 

* 8 #& & 


Col. de Pinedo is the exponent of the flying 
boat. He believes that it can fly anywhere and 
demonstrated his confidence by making his four 
continent circuit. Major Dargue showed the pos- 
sibilities of the amphibian. Lindbergh and Cham- 
berlin gave the single engined monoplane an im- 
petus that will do much to counteract a great 
deal of the extreme three-engine propaganda. 
Lindbergh and Chamberlin also gave a convincing 
demonstration of the great skill and endurance of 
the civilian trained pilot. Both are of the purest 
type of the commercial pilot. They have not had 
the “‘services’” behind them. They did their work 
with little or no organization so far as support 1s 
meant. They proved that air instruments have 
been developed that will enable men, who have 
never had a sextant in their hands, to navigate 
through the air as well as the most experienced 
naval navigator. Ajirmen have always asserted 
that air navigation is essentially a new art and 
one that is easily learned by any pilot. Never 
again will the public believe that a seaman is re~ 
quired to fly an airplane over water. 

* s * 8&8 


Lieut. Maitland and Commander Byrd have 
added greatly to the store of aeronautical know- 
ledge, entirely aside from their daringly success- 
ful trips over the Pacific and Atlantic Oceans. 
The Army pilot flew from San Francisco to Hon- 
olulu with the accuracy of Col. Lindbergh. He 
has increased the world’s record for oversea fly- 
ing, and brought great credit to the Army Air 
Corps. The navigation of Lieut. Hegenberger 
was perfect and, perhaps the greatest accomplish- 
ment yet of aerial navigation even ranking with 
Commander Byrd’s flight to the Pole. Military 
and naval problems also enter into the Hawaii 
Flight. If emergency flights are possible they will 
be made in time of war. But what’s more im- 
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portant, it wil turn the thoughts of airmen from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific and, undoubtedly make 
the crossing of this last unflown barrier an accomp- 
lished fact. 

s* 8 & & 

Commander Byrd’s flight has its own individu- 
ality. It was characterized as a scientific expedi- 
tion although to some it has not appeared to have 
outstanding qualities in this respect. What it did 
do, was to demonstrate the possibilities of trans- 
Atlantic travel with passengers. From the scien- 
tific standpoint, the failure to reach Paris will 
probably do more to advance aeronautical en- 
gineering and progress, than if he had made a 
perfect trip. If Byrd and his crew had arrived 
at Le Bourget on time the World would have be- 
gun to believe that this long distance flying was 
not such a great achievement after all and, would 
have looked on future flights as certainties. There 
is nothing that makes the juggler’s act appear diffi- 
cult as a few preliminary failures. Furthermore, 
the complete success of the Byrd Flight would 
have encouraged many other pilots to secure back- 
ing for hazardous flights with almost convincing 
evidence at hand of a successful series of record- 
breaking efforts. Now, however, aeronautical peo- 
ple will seek to surmount difficulties that Byrd 
encountered. 

* 8s #& & 

By all odds, the most important lesson of the 
Byrd Flight is the importance of weather condi- 
tions on long hops. Week after week the America 
was kept on the ground waiting for favorable 
conditions of the moon, wind, fog and rain. All 
four had to be considered in the quest for the 
perfect day. And, yet how lamentably uncertain 
were the weather predictions. Not only was fog 
encountered almost all the way across, but the 
storm coming down from tthe North that blanketed 
England and France with rain was not anticipated. 
If the lesson of the effect of weather on flying and 
the difficulty of its prediction has been learned 
from the Byrd experience, much good wil result. 
The demand for a dependable radio beacon will 
be so world-wide and, its utility so generally re- 
cognized that governments will feel that they are 
not doing their part if they do not provide airmen 
with every possible faculty, as they do seamen. 
The radio direction finding beacon is possible. 
All that is required are funds to develop it. With 
the public convinced that aircraft and their en- 
eines are now developed to a degree far beyond 
the weather limitations. the next step will be to 
nree, insist and demand that this faciliy be per- 
fected and installed whenever men fly. 
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ILLINUIS  PalWaukee Airport & Service Station. Die 
tributors of new Swallow Airplanes. The Field with New 


ipm 
field, 2200 X 1200 ft., hangars, shops and supplies. 
room near field. oe pe ae ee 
20 miles northwest of Chicago loop, 5 miles north 
Plaines, Ill. Convenient ar cates ae i cele 
pilots, *pai- Waukee Airport, P. O. Addrese Mount Prospect, Il. 








CALIFORNIA SAN DIEGO 


Bu rs of Col. Lindbergh’s plane, give complete flying instruc- 
tion in very best planes under finest instructors. Ideal weather 
conditions year round. 


LEARN TO FLY ON NEW 1927 WACO PLANES 
COMPLETE FLYING AND GROUND COURSE $125.00 
Send for QCatalog 
DISTRIBUTORS FOR WACO AIRPLANES 
DAVENPORT AIRPORT INC. DAVENPORT, IOWA 











OONNECTIOUT : 
NEW ENGLAND AIRCRAFT CO., INC. New England’s 
largest, most complete airdrome, of 96 acres. Commercial fiy- 
ing service. Complete flying instruction. Inter-city passenger 
and light express service by appointment. Advertising, photo- 
graphy. Our rates are reasonable and we make commercial 
pilots. Waco 9 distributors for New England. 

805 MAIN ST., HARTFORD, CONN. 


KANSAS 

ALLISON AIRPLANE CO. Winter Flying Instruction. 
Special rate $100. Room and board $8 a week. Modern planes 
enly used re. Commercial and sport planes at attractive 
prices. Our factory gives training in airplane construction 
and an opportunity to assemble your own plane 

save money. LAWRENCE KANSAS 














NEW HAVEN Specialists in Seaplane Flying. 
AIR TERMINAL, Inc. P. O. Box 919 New Haven, Conn. 


Send for particulars of our Seaplane Flying School. We have 
the best facilities, newest equipment and competent instructors. 


Distributors of Hess Airplanes & Hess-Edo Equipped Seaplanes. 





MARYLAND Logan FrIs1, 


CHESAPEAKE AIRCRAFT COMPANY, Headquarters Ar- 
mory, Baltimore. Passenger and express service. Aerial photo 
graphy and advertising. Flying school $250. for course. No 
bond for solo. Agents for TRAVEL AIR Planes, Maryland, 
Virginia & District of Columbia. Phone Vernon 8760. 











FLORIDA 


McMULLEN AVIATION SCHOOL 


Modern Equipment — Expert Instructors — Large Field 


MASSACHUSETTS SOHOOL OF FLYING 
BOSTON AIRPORT CORPORATION 

Thorough Flying Instruction—on new modern, steel constructed 

planes. Flying from Boston Regular Army, National 

Guard and U. 8. Air mail atmosphere. (Terminus for Colenial 








WALTERS FLYING SERVICE 
BOISE, IDAHO 
CoMPLETE FLYING INSTRUCTIONS AND GROUND COURSE 
Learn to Fly at High Altitude—then you can fly any place 


7 x Airlines, Inc.) We are distributors for Travel Air airplanes 
P. 0. Box 4272 Phone H45-144 Tampa, Fla. for New England. P. O. Box 126, EAST BOSTON, MASS. 
IDAHO MIOHIGAN 


NILES AIRWAYS SCHOOL OF AVIATION 
Michigan distributors for the Eaglerock. Learn to fly on 
1927 production ships. No bond required for solo flight. 
Fly an Eaglerock—It means safety and performance with 
economy. Let us demonstrate—Write sr wire 


NILES AIRWAYS NILES, MICHIGAN 








ILLINOIS Only 50 miles west of Ohicago 
EAGLE {pean SCHOOL OF Qrieeres. 


erman J. Neubauer, 
Hinckley, Ill. 


Learn to Fly at our up-to-date school at very reasonable prices. 
Complete ground and air course. Come any time. Ideal accommo- 
dations for students. Expert instructors. Write for information. 





MICHIGAN LEARN TO BUILD AIRPLANES 
OVFRCASHIER AVIATION SCHVOL 


8 Arcadia Building, 3513 Woodward, Detroit, Michigan. 
Please forward information on practical oommercial aviation 


RE. Be +it0r0b4s0essddieaeadtebseonsasebecesabaned 
Motor expert —- Construction — Flying Established 6 years. 








ILLINOIS 


MID-WEST AIRWAYS CORPORATION 
MONMOUTH, ILLINOIS. 


Complete flying instruction and ground course. Large safe field 
and good airplanes. Distributors for the new Waco airplane. 








COMPLETE FLYING COURSE, 15 HOURS, $200. 
All training on Eaglerock Airplanes with individual instructien. 
No classes, enter any time aud stay as long as you like. We 
operate Richards Field Storage and Service, used by Army and 
Air Mail. Every kind of airplane can be seen in operation here. 
BENNETT EAGLEROCEK SALES COMPANY 
223 Wrst 12TH STREET, Kansas City, Mo. 











CHICAGO AERONAUTICAL SERVICE, Inc. 


Fly in WACO Planes. Learn under famous Cross Country 


Pilot Flying, Theory, Instruction, Repair, Aerial Photo- 
graphy, and Business Management taught. Largest commercial 
Aviation Schooi in the United States. 608 S. Dearborn Street, 


ago, Illinois. Write for free Booklet. 


MISSOURI 
BRIDGETON AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
ST. LovIs FLYING FIELD ANGLUM, MISSOURI. 
Thoreugh flying instructions by the hour or complete course. 
Ground and air work given by competent instructors. Only new 
planes used. A personal interest taken in each student. 
DISTRIBUTORS OF AULXANDB’ EAGLEROCKS 








ILLINOIS 
HEATH AIRPLANE COMPANY, Inc. 
Oldes’. aeronautic establishment in U. 8. 
Airplane Supplies Flying School 
2856 Broadway Chicage 


“The School of Superior Training’—hansas City Flying School 
—New 1927 ships—Master Instructors—10 hour course com- 
plete $150; 15 hour course complete $200. Both courses in- 
clude Solo—Cross Country—Spins and emergency Landings. 
Advance Course in Stunt Work $250. We qualify you for 
Government License. Our Graduates CAN FLY. No classes— 
All individual instruction. Write for FREE outline of our 
courses. 206 Admiral Blvd., Kansas City, Missouri. 








ILLINOIS. YACKEY’S CHECKERBOARD FLYING FIELD. 
Operated by the im & Aircraft Co., a eee of the oldest flying 
schools in the U. 8. The Yackey Aircraft Oo. is conducted by 
men who have made a success in all branches of flying before 

war — — in the war and after the war — — U. 8. Army, 
U. 8. Air Mail and Civilian. You can only learn from one who 
knows. You only know from experience. We have proven our 

ability. Yacxey Armcrsrt Company, Forest Park, Illinois. 
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MISSOURI 


MUNICIPAL FLYING FIELD. Rates $15.00 per hour. 
Come when you can and stay as long as you like. Can use a 
few students to work out part of tuition. No extra charge for 
oil or gas. Board and room $8.00 per week. All a 
is personal and no charge for ground school or learning te taxi 

Write LEE R. BRIGGS, MaMrais, Mo., for further particulars. 








ILLINOIS Campbell De Schepper Airplane Co., Inc. 

Best _Squipped commercial field in the middle west. 24 hour 
Service with night flying equipment and used by N. A. T. mail 
line Chicago to Dallas. A limited number of students accepted 
for training at reasonable sates. We invite cross country pilots 
to mske use of our facilities. 

Mail address 515-15 St., Motinz, ILLINOIS. 
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MISSOURI 
NICHOLAS-BEASLEY AIRPLANE CO. Oomplete fiying in- 


ns, hour or by complete course, primars, cross country, 
New ships and ‘new motors. Instructors 
on solo flight. 


in y required on 
Write for full particulars. oO ARSHALL, MISSOURI. 
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MISSOURI A job for those who want to learn to fly. We 
can arrange employment for 15 young men in an aircraft fac 
tory in Kansas City which will pay enov.gh for room and board 
while you are taking your flying course. If you make good in 
the factory, permanent employment awaits you. 10 hour 
course $200., and 15 kour course $250. 


Porterfield Flying School, 2330 Harrison St., Kansas City, Mo. 








MONTANA : - - IDAHO - - - WYOMING 
Montana Air Service Company, Inc. WACO DEALERS 
Flying classes at Dillon, Mouatana, Missoula, Montana, and 
Torrington, Wyoming. Loarn to fly in the altitude where you 
expect to continue fying. Experienced instructors, in fiying, 
and mechanics. DILLON, MONTANA. 
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INDIAN LAKE AVIATION COMPANY 
RUSSELL’S POINT, OHIO. 
Learn to fly for $125.00 at Indian Lake, Ohio’s million dc.'ar 
playground. First class at this price, starting Nov. 1. We are 
in our seventh successful season of training and passenger w. rk, 
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OHIO 

COMPLETE FLYING COURSE 

We guarantee to teach you to fly. 
All year round school. Individual instructi«n. 
THE EMBRY-RIDDLE COMPANY, WACO DITRIBUTO*S 
LUNKEN AIRPORT CINCINNATI, OH'!0 


—— 
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OREGON 
HARRIS-RANKIN FLYING SERVICE, INC. 
Oldest And Best Equipped Flying School in Northwest. 


NORTHWEST WACO DISTRIBUTORS 
P.O. Box 4268 AVIATION SUPPLIES Porrianp, Orxcox. 











NEBRASEA 

LEARN TO FLY at the LEXINGTON SCHOOL of AVIATION 
LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 

Complete flying course $175.00 or $20.00 per hour, no charge 

for ground school. Taxi service 20c per mile any where, any 

time. We fly new planes only. Distributors for Swallow air 

planes.—G. R. Morton, President 








NEW JERSEY MURCHIO FLYING SERVICE 

Complete flying instructions at $20.00 per hour or complete 
course. All instructions on Brand New Air King Planes. 
Instruction on your own Air King plane at $5.00 per hour. 


Thomas A. Marchio, Hamburg Turnpike, Paterson, N. J. 
New Jerse, Distributors of Air King Airplanes. 








NEW JERSEY 
PITCAIRN AVIATION, INC. 


10-HOUR FLYING COURSE. Flying field located at New 
Brunswick, N. J., adjoining Hadley Field, in midst of ideal 
flying country. All-year-round school. Modern flying equip 
ment, including Pitcairn Orowings. No liability bond required. 
Write for details. 

LAND TITLE BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA. 








NEW YORE 


CURTISS FLYING SERVICE INC., GARDEN CITY, N. Y. 
In 1926, this company flew more than 175,000 miles, carried 
8800 passengers, and taught 95 studenta to fly—all without 
accident or injury to anyone. Equipment and personnel al 
ready licensed under new Department of Commerce 

Write fer our fying school booklet. 


PENNSYLVANIA PITTSBURGH 
BETTIS FIELD 
Pittsburg Air Mail Terminal, C.A.M. No. 11. 
20 Minutes from heart of city. 
LOVEIOY FLYING SCHOOL MODERN EQUIPMENT 
Mail address: Box 411, McKeesport, Pa. 








PITCAIRN AVIATION, INC. 


EF ————$—$—$ 


10-HOUR FLYING OOURSE. 4-way flying field, 

wah, Fe, ho tegen te the Dak me Eee af tent Goes 

country. All-year-round school. Modern flying equipment, in- 

cluding Pitcairn Orowings. Reasonable beard and lodging near 

field. No liability bond required. Write for iustrated booklet. 
LAND TITLE BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 
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TEX YoarroundFiping 
SAN ANTONIO AVIATION & MOTOR SCHOOL 
Expert instruction in flying and mechanics 
Free sleeping quarters at Airdrome 
AIRPLANES, ENGINES, PARTS, SUPPLIES, SHOPS, HAX- 

GAR&8, OX5s, Hissos, Liberties. Jennies, Canucks, Standards 
Large stocks on hand, prompt shipment, best values. 
Office 509 Navarro Street San Antonio, Texas. 











INTERNATIONAL FLYING SERVICE 
AN AVIATION SCHOOL 
The most complete flying course in America. Under personal 
supervision of Captain Bill Erwin—World War Ace. Big pay- 
ing jobs await our graduates. 
INTERNATIONAL FLYING SERVICE 
Love FIELD DALLAS, TBKAS 














NEW YORE 

ae SCHOOL—Operated connection , 

with shops assuring a bend Knowledge F 

of Design and Tctrantion at no additional 

- — Competent Views ea Reliable Ma Pp 


Oross Country 
Service. Write Wels hee Detal Details. SEmAt SERVICE 
CORP., HAMMONDSPORT, N. Y. 


WASHINGTON 
MAMER FLYING SERVICE 
1312 West Broadway Spokane, Washingtos 
All fiying instruction is personally givea by Nick Mamer, form- 
er army, air mail, and forest patrol pilot. Ten years of flying 
experience. Rates very reasonable. W: 
Distributers SWALLOW AIRPLANES 














NORTH CAROLINA 
PITCAIRN AVIATION, INC. 


—— 


10-HOUR FLYING COURSE. Four-way field at Tri-City Air- 
port, Friendship, N. C. Ideal flying country; all year round 
school. Modern flying equipment, including Pitcairn Orowings. 
No liability bond required. Write for details. 


LAND TITLE BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA. 


WHEN IN EUROPE TRAVEL BY AIR! 
Imperial Airways, the British Line between London and the 


Continent. Particulars from 


IMPERIAL AIRWAYS, 578 Madison Ave. Plaza 0794 
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OHIO 
JOHNSON FLYING SERVICE 
PAYTON, OHIO 
GrapvaTzEs or Ovum ScHOOL Have A REAL ADVANTAGE 
A Piying 3c®10 of Distinction. Write for Further Particulars. 
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Air Speed Indicator 


PIONEER INSTRUMENT COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY BROOKLYN NEW YORK 


WASHINGTON PARIS SAN FRANCISCO 
441 STAR BUILDING @? BOULEVARD SAINT MICHEL 15 SPEAR STREET 








» HARTZELL PROPELLERS ARE RELIABLE 


BUILT ON HONOR — THEY ARE GIVING 
EFFICIENT SERVICE ON ALL CLASSES OF 
MILITARY AND COMMERCIAL.AIRPLANES 


New OX Walnut Propellers for Quick Shipment 


HARTZELL WALNUT PROPELLER CO. 


PIQUA, OHIO 





and Commercial 
Manufacturers 











Special prices for thirty days only: 
New 714 ft. Johns-Manville tachometer shafts and housings $4.25 
each. Non-shatterable lens goggles $2.00 per pair. New 26 x 4 
casings $8.00 each. New 7.50 x 1.25 DH casings $10.00 each. 


New 7.50 x 1.25 DH wheels $6.00 each. New production Mosler 
spark plugs $1.50 each. Aluminum powder $1.00 per pound. Best 
quality new production clear nitrate dope 50 gal. drums $1.18 per 
gallon. Nicholas-Beazley Airplane Co., Inc. 


Marshall, Missouri. 





ALL METAL PONTOONS 


The Fairchild Airplane Manufacturing Corporation has developed 
and manufactured a new type of all metal pontoons for ships in 
the thousand pound payload class. Deliveries can be made on 
very short notice. 


Fairchild Airplane Mfg. Corporation 


Executive Offices — 270 West 38th St., New York City 
Factory—Farmingdale, L. I., N. Y. 








Air Spec. 10225D 


SEAMLESS STEEL TUBING 


Complete Warehouse Stock 
for Immediate Shipment in any Quantity. 


SERVICE STEEL CO. DETROIT, MICH. 








AIRCRAFT SUPPLIES 


Recent additions to our stock of wide variety and large volume 
of standard and utility aircraft materials and motor parts now 
enables us to give you promp* and efficient service. 


Send for Catalogue No. 8. Special quotations on quantity orders. 
MONUMENTAL AIRCRAFT, INC. 
1030 N. Calvert St., Baltimore, Md. 








MEMPHIS AIRPORT CO. 


WACO 


Most complete aeronau- DISTRS. — 8 aa 
eat Seen) AURAL FOTOS oer ao eee Se 
SURVEYS |" ~™ 


COTTON DUSTING EVERY SERVICE 
Post Office Box 3055, Crosstown Station, Memphis, Tenn. 





New 
— LIBERTY MOTORS — 


WITH ALL THE LATEST IMPROVEMENTS. 
Oaw SUPPLY FRoM STocK any NEW “Lipmery” Parrs Dzsrezp. 
WRITE OR WIRE FOR PRICES. 
JOHNSON MOTOR PRODUCTS, Inc. 
518 West 57 St., New York. 








EXPERTADVICEON YOUR 
AVIATION INSURANCE PROBLEMS 


f} Our policies are written to cover your individual insurance needs— 
a] Fire and Transportation, Public Liability, Property Damage, Personal 
mj Accident, Employer’s Liability, Accidental Damage, Loss by 

# Passenger Liability, Windstorm Damage and Workmen’s Compensation. 


Our Consultation Service is Free. Let us know your problems. 


JAMES E. MALLETTE & SON 


TORRINGTON, CONNECTICUT 


Aeroplane Radiators and Gasoline Tanks 
Built and Repaired 
SEND BLUE PRINTS FOR PRICES ON NEW WORK 
I can recore or repair your old radiator and save you money. 


J.T.CALDWELL 3421 BIGELOW BLVD. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 











AMERICA’S FOREMOST 
COMMERCIAL AIRPLANE 


TRAVEL AIR 





Mleyrowitz LUXOR GOGGLES 


Are worn by leading American military, naval and commercial 




















pilots. Contractors to U. 8. Army and Navy 
Sold » New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania by . : Established 
GEO. A. WIES, INC. : ae ig! 
angar 12 Juniper Avenue _520 Fifth Avenue, at 43rd Street, New York City 
Curtiss Field Sincdin, Haw Vouk Minneapolis St. Paul Detroit London Paris 
Write for Descriptive Oircular 
f , Airplane Piston Rings ARGE STOCK all models Hisso and OX5 motors 
a Set of rings for OX5 parcel post — $3.50 a s S . 
U-JHE — state oversize Wright Whirlwind, Salm- nd spare part tandard JI planes, wings, and 
8 (=... | son, Rickenbacker —_ —_ —_ spare parts—TInstruments, propellers, dope, shock cord, 
qrmenssy Wi fact to i i . 
m inches to 5 inches %”, 8/16” and %”” wheels, tires and any accessory for the airplane. Our 
a Accuracy in automotive sizes. material is high grade and priced attractively 
and manufactured by : 
onan ae FP 4 IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


= =—- Guaranteed Jackson, Mich, U. S. A. 








_J. L. Schroeder & Co., P.O. Box 380, Houston, Texas 
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EVERYTHING FOR THE AIRPLANE 
Send for Our Catalogue 

LARGEST AIRPLANE SUPPLY HOUSE IN THE WEST 
A complete line of parts and accessories for aircraft at lowest prices. 
A money-back guarantee on everything sold. 

OR WIRE US YOUR REQUIREMENTS. 
CRAWFORD AIRPLANE COMPANY 
“Masters of the Air.” 

35@ WASHINGTON BLVD. VENICE, CALIFORNIA 





HASKELITE PLYWOOD 

Only Plywood made to pass strict Grade “A” 
Navy Specifications. 

Can be furnished in any size or thickness. | 


HASKELITE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION | 
133 W. WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. | 



























THE EMBRY-RIDDLE COMPANY, Inc. 


LUNKEN AIRPORT, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
WACO Distributors WACO 


Complete Line of Supplies on Hand 
OX5 Motor Parts Complete Line 


ALL BRANCHES COMMERCIAL AVIATION 
WE GUARANTEE TO TEACH YOU TO FLY 





Ludington Philadelphia Flying Service 
Incorporated 
OPERATORS PHILADELPHIA MUNICIPAL FLYING FIELD 
PASCHAL P. 0., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Complete Field Facilities. Agents for WACO. 
Modern Flying Instruction Course. “Lizette’ Sport Monoplanes 
AERIAL TAXI SERVICE. PHOTOGRAPHY. ADVERTISING. 


CITY OFFICE, ATLANTIC BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 














PHENIX NITRATE CLEAR DOPE 
at $1.85 per gal. in 50 gal. steel drums. Drums extra at $7.00 
and full refund if returned in 90 days, freight prepaid. $1.42 per 
. in 50 gal. Wood Barrels. $1.45 per gal. in 30 gal. Wood 
arrels. $1.60 per gal. in 5 gal. Boxed Cans. 
WoopD BARRELS AND CANS INCLUDED AND NOT RETURNABLE. 
Immediate shipment f. 0. b. Factory. 
All fresh made from new and high grade materials. 
No war stock or reworked materials. 


Phenix Aircraft Products Co., Williamsville, N. Y. 


The Goggles that Protect 














NON-SHATTERABLE 


“iradomare’ RESISTAL GOGGLES 


a Write for catalog 
STRAUSS & BUEGELEISEN 
30 Front St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 














THE DETROIT AERO MOTORS CO. 


10331 CHARLEVOIX AVE., DETROIT, MICH. 


New OX5 Curtiss motors complete in their original 
cases singles $375.00. 
New 220 Hispano’s singles $300. 
New Y type 35 h.p. Anzani’s $285.00. 











THE UNIVERSITY AERIAL SERVICE COMPANY 





UNIVERSITY AIRPORT, AUSTIN, TEXAS. ON 
Largest and best equipped commercial field in the Southwest. | Ww 
Prepared to meet your every need. m 
HISSO MOTORS, OX-5 MOTORS, AIRPLANE ACCESSORIES | 
Rebuilding and overhauling Hisso motors our specialty. : thous 
WACO DISTRIBUTORS WACO 


(New ships and parts carried in stock at our field) 
Year-round school offering complete flying course cenducted by 


THE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF AERONAUTICS ae 




















New Curtiss lower wing; $55.00. 
Pyrene fire extinguishers $10. size - $5.00 
required by law. 


MARVIN A. NORTHRUP 
730 WASHINGTON AVE., NORTH 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














JN4D, JN6H, CANUCK, DH, T.M. STANDARD Us 
HISSO & OX5 MOTORS . 


Wholesale and retail, single or carload. 
PARTS WINGS INSTRUMENTS DOPE TAPE PROPS PLUGS 


SOUTHERN AIRWAYS INC. 
210 COLLEGE ST., SAN ANTONIO, TEX == 

















We have for immediate delivery, new Liberty motors, Hispano 


parts, spark plugs and forty planes of various types and makes, _ 
also U8D, U6D, Curtiss and Hisso motors. Magn 
PACO PRODUCTS - 

Al 
PAYNE EXPORT AND IMPORT CO. IREI 


150 Broadway, New York City 























KREIDER-REISNER AIRCRAFT Cco., INC. 
Waco Distributors 
Berling Booster parts $8.00, sent prepaid for 
cash with order. Battery and Coil Booster to 
take place of hand magneto for starting $6.00. 
HAGERSTOWN MARYLAND 











LIBERTY 


For Ainglanes & Boats. PARTS 


LIBERTY 
MOTORS 


For Export & Domestic 
Use 


and 


THE VIMALERT COMPANY, Ltd. 
807 Garfield Avenue Jersey City, N. J., U. 5.4 
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CONTINUED 

























PARAGON PROPELLERS 


BETTER THAN EVER 


Paragon Engineers, Inc. 
Baltimore, Maryland 






17th Successful Season Established in 1911 
GATES FLYING CIRCUS and AVIATION COMPANY 
Oldest organization of its kind in the World 
EXHIBITIONAL AND COMMERCIAL AVIATION 
FOR ALL OCCASIONS 


Mail and Telegraph Address Factory and Shops Motor Repair Depot 
735 Whitehall Building 140-150 Main St., 6168 No. 21st St., 
New York, N. Y. Lodi, New Jersey Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ivan R. Gates, General Manager Clyde E. Pangborn, Chief Pilot 














THE MOST COMFORTABLE SAFETY BELT, 


I$500 


APPROVED TYPE 


Positive Lock— 
Instant Release 







AIR TRANSPORT Rag gg al INC, 
N. Y. 


Carle Place, L. 





SEARCHLIGHT FOR AIRPORT 


We have a job lot of brand new 24” U. S. Navy Type HC, 50 
ampere, 125 volt searchlights in original cases, complete with all 
spare parts and accessories. These lights were manufactured by 
General Electric Co. and Carlisle & Finch. These searchlights cost 
Navy over $2200. each. Our price while they last $450 each, FOB 
cars N. Y. Write or wire. 


= STEEL & TOOL CO., INC. 


247 WATER S NEW YORK CITY 

















F. G. ERICSON, F. R. Ae. S. 


AEROPLANES 


ROOM 1656 BOX 831 
GRAYBAR BLDG. BALTIMORE, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 











est. We will send you by return mail a beautiful pair of sterling silver 

| wings mounted on bar pin with safety catch, also identification card 
Es issued by National Figers Ass'n. These pins are being worn by 
thousands of aviators, aviation mechanics and beosters. 


WALLACE AERO CO., Bettendorf, Iowa 



































by 
| i Bikey LANE. Sree tAwe 
RD We supply many of the largest aircraft manufacturers in the 
' United States and Europe. 
e ROUGH GREEN — ROUGH KILN DRIED — 
AIR DRIED — SURFACED 
Prompt shipments in carloads and less than carloads. 
UGS J. V. G. POSEY & COMPANY, LUMBER MERCHANTS 
Northwestern Bank Building, Portland, Oregon 
SPECIALISTS IN SITKA SPRUCE FOR 25 YEARS 
"EX. 
re BARGAINS 
OS Histon MORE 5 ac5 ccamcccn see pekendese rons saannenee $.15 
akes, Oe Nee ee ee 3.50 
is Cle Me no. ca ncadivaenoasuabentenned 6.00 
eee Bid TE obs cds cs ndsnvoasnaesusssnbswemedvercaness 1.00 
Before buying get our quotations 
Also turnbuckles, OX-5 and C-6 parts, JN4D parts and supplies. 
IRELAND AIRCRAFT, INC. Garden City, Long Island 
TY HIGH LIFT 


5 MONOPLANE WINGS 


My and Biplane Wings, For Jenny, Canuck & Std. Jl. 
5. AG ALLISON AIRPLANE CO. 


LAWRENCE KANSAS 





When 


Buying 
Selling 
Exchanging 


Planes 
Motors 


Accessories 


Try the 


Aircraft Service Directory 


and the 
Classified Section of 


AVIATION 



































AVIATION 

















10 cents a word, minimum charge $2.50, payable in advance. 
Address replies to box numbers, care AVIATION, 250 W 57th 8t., New York. 











FOR SALE: 
Better than new. 
special tachometer and propeller. 
641 AVIATION. 


Bristol Cherub lightplane engine 32-36 h.p. 
Will fly a two-seater. Complete with 
Price reasonable. Box 





FOR SALE: Winton Roadster, with half top, in very good 
condition; late model. Will trade for airplane. Plane must 
be in good condition. Raymond E. Port, Cazenovia, Wis. 








FOR SALE: Curtiss Seagull, Loening air Yzecht ; 
Liberty motors. Curtiss Metropolitan Airplane (o., P, 
Washington, Long Island, N. Y. 


FOR SALE: One 150 Hisso three-place Laird :irplay 
with one extra motor. Outfit in excellent condition. $1300 4 
quick buyer. Aero Service Corporation, 1612 Cianeg 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

























HYDROPLANE, Curtiss Seagull, K-6 motor, balanced ail- 
‘erons, booster magneto, extra K-6 motor. Excellent condition. 
Bargain. Dr. Hunt, 412 West End Avenue, New York City, 
Phone Endicott 0200. 


A SNAP in flying time at one of Chicago’s old, reliable 
aviation schools. Address W. E. Harvey, Brookmere, B. C. 
Canada. 











FLYING training for men who cannot pass medical exam- 
inations for licensed pilots. Have unlicensed plane. Get 
factory job here and pay while you learn. $220. Riddick, 
319 Taylor Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


FOR SALE: 1 Lawrence 2 cylinder motor with propeller 
only run 1 hour since new, $75.00. Powers Electric Service, 
1246 N. E. 1st Ave., Miami, Fla. 


FOR SALE: Curtiss, J. N. recently overhauled, in fine 
condition, $650. Harold Christensen, Boston Airport. 


FOR SALE: JN-4D landing gears, complete with white 
shock and axle, long or short; like new $35.00 each. All kinds 
of wires, struts and fittings; Hisso nose radiators, like new; 
$35.00 each; Hisso 150-180 copper-tipped props., $35.00 each. 
All material A-1 condition; like new. G. D. Ludue, 1569 Calif. 
St., San Francisco, Cal. 














WANTED: Designers having considerable experience in 
airplane manufacture. Permanent employment. State age, 
salary desired, technical education, or other qualifications in 
first letter. Box 644 AviATIon. 


WANTED to trade: A thousand dollar OX5 Standard, 
practically new for a Waco-9. Will pay difference in cash. 
Frank J. Pappas, 941 Market St., Meadville, Pa. 














FOR SALE: New production plane with OX5 motor, two- 
place, Clark Y wing, sacrificing at $1000. Address E. B. Win- 
ship, 210 College St., San Antonio, Texas. 


WANTED: J1 Standard, OX5, in good shape, with flying 
instruction. One that turns up good and never cracked. Must 
be cheap. Grant Woldum, Decorah, Towa. 





WANTED: J1, Standard, OX5, dual control. Ship must 
be in perfect condition. Lowest cash price. M. A. Cames, 
3933 Broadway, Room 2, Chicago, III. 








WANTED: Technical man with mapping experience to as- 
semble controlled aerial mosaie maps. State experience and 
references. Aero Service Corporation, 1612 Chancellor Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR SALE brand new OX5 motors, complete. in original 
erates, in auantities from one to twenty-five. J. Carroll Cone, 
Little Rock, Arkansas. 


PRODUCTION MANAGER and factory superintendent of 
abilitv wanted bv well established aircraft faetorv. Give qual- 
ifieations and salary exnected in first letter. Box 643 AvraTron. 





WANTED for Gates Flying Cireus two licensed transpq 
pilots. Must thoroughly understand Hissos. Also iwo » 
all-round airplane mechanics; best paying job in count 
to right men; old timers only. Novices save stamps. Addre 
mail only, giving full qualifications first letter. Gates Flyn 
Cireus, 735 Whitehall Buiding, New York City. 


FOR SALE: 
hours, double control, instructions. 
nard, Minn. 


FOR SALE: M. F. flying boat just overhauled, with n 
ribs and bottom, with model A Hisso motor. New Oriem 
Air Line, New Orleans, La. 


FOR SALE: Curtiss D12, 450 hp. motor. Weighs 6 
lb., heavily geared throughout. First class condition guarm 
teed. Pep up vour new H-boat. $1250. Box 3608, Miam 
Florida. 





reasonable OX5 Waco-9, fine condition, }f 
Northern Airport, My 




















WHEN YOU WANT to buy, 
sell or exchange planes, motors and 
accessories—or are in need of com- 
petent help, or seeking a responsible 
position AVIATION Classified or 
“Directory” ads will prove advan- 


tageous. AVIATION, as the only 


weekly, covers your entire field first. 
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The Publishers of AVIATION announce the 


«4 American Aircraft Directory 


A COMPLETE REFERENCE GUIDE 


to the 


AERONAUTICAL INDUSTRY OF THE UNITED STATES 


AMERICAN 
AIRCRAFT 
DIRECTORY 


Airports 

Pilot Directory 
Aircraft Companies 
Company Officers 
Air Routes 

Maps 

Seaplane Stations 
Aircraft Officials 
Emergency Fields 
American Aces 
American Airplanes 
American Seaplanes 
American Airships 
American Engines 
Aircraft Accessories 
Flying Schools 
Government Fields 
Hangar Directory 
Flying Guide 

Rules and Regulations 
{nternational Air Laws 
State Air Laws 
Municipal Air Laws 
License Fees 
Certified Pilots 

Aero Organizations 


Air Records 


HE DIRECTORY lists more than 2,000 pilots; 500 aircraft, 
accessory and operating companies; describes 500 active landing 
fields, and carries some 200 illustrations. 


Aircraft, Accessory and Parts Companies are listed, with officers, 
products or services, in the respective state sections as well as in the 


Trade Index. 


INFORMATION INDISPENSIBLE TO AVIATION EXECUTIVES, 
SALES AND PURCHASING DEPARTMENTS, AERO ORGANI- 
ZATIONS, CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE, MUNICIPAL AVIA- 
TION COMMITTEES, STATE AND NATIONAL LEGISLATORS, 
OPERATING COMPANIES AND AIRCRAFT PILOTS. 


To avoid disappointment reserve your copies of the DIRECTORY 
now, as advance orders indicate that the first edition quickly will be 
sold out. Cloth Bound $5.00. Paper Bound $3.00. 


THE ADVERTISING PAGES CARRY THE SALES MESSAGES 
OF THE LEADING AIRCRAFT, PARTS AND MATERIAL 
MANUFACTURERS. 


IF YOUR COMPANY HAS NOT YET RESERVED ADVERTISING 
SPACE, DO SO NOW IF YOU WISH TO BE REPRESENTED. 
YOU WILL REGRET THE OMISSION OF YOUR ADVERTISE- 
MENT FROM THE DIRECTORY. 


AVIATION PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


250 WEST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


























Eclipse Series VI Combination 
Hand & Electric Inertia Starter. 


Particularly adapted for radid 
engines up to 1350 cubic ‘nche 


AVIATION ENGINE STARTERS 


FOR ALL SIZES OF ENGINES 


A complete line of aviation starters for all requirements— backed 
by ten years’ exberience in aviation starter design and production. 


“| 














— 





HAND 
ELECTRIC AND HAND 
HAND INERTIA 


ELECTRIC AND HAND INERTIA 














ECLIPSE MACHINE COMPANY 


Please note that we have moved from Hoboken, and address us at 


Elmira, New York 





EAST ORANGE PLANT 
EAST ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 






Walkerville, Ontario 


































